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FOREIGN  MRKET  NOTES— DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


El  Salvador  Rerr.ovps  Import  Barriers  on  Certain  Processed  "vlilks 

and  Milk  Products  TJ 

By  George  H.  lay 
Marketing  Specialist 


Effective  Nover.ber  1,  the  following  changes  in  the  import  tariff 
tirere  established  by  the  Salvadoran  Legislative  Assembly  by  Decree  No,  h^2, 
issued  October  19,  1951.    This  Decree  also  empowers  the  Executive  to  control 
the  prices  of  the  conmiodities  affected  as  vreli  as  the  products  made  there- 
from j 


Tariff  item  211-3-02-003?    v:hole  or  skin  milk,  milk  formulae 
(leche  maternizada) ,  buttermilk  (babeurre),  and  cream,  dehydrat- 
ed or  pov^dered  and  without  mixture  of  other  substances,  here- 
tofore subject  to  a  duty  of  US$30,00  per  100  kgs,  (US$0, 136  per 
pound)  of  gross  v.'eight,  will  henceforth  enter  free  of  duty  and 
other  import  charges,  including  consular  fees. 

Tariff  item  211-3-02-00!4t    V-hole  or  skim  milk,  ^dth  or  v,dthout 
added  lactic  acid,  and  cream,  dehydrated  or  powdered,  sTf-'oten:dy 
flavored  or  mixed  with  unspecified  substances,  heretofore  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  US$30.00  per  100  kgs,  (US$0.136  per  pound)  of 
gross  weignt,  will  henceforth  enter  free  of  duty  and  other  Lmport 
charges,  including  consular  f  es« 

■  Tariff  item  211-3-02-00$ t    Evaporated  or  condensed  m.ilk  and  cream, 
heretofore  subject  to  a  duty  of  US$6.00  per  100  kgs,  (US:|0.027  per 
pound)  of  gross  vreight,  vdll  henceforth  enter  free  of  duty -.and 
other  aforementioned  charges.  ^ 

Consular  fees  on  the  above  items  have  amounted  to  6  percent  of  the 
c.i.f.  value. 

1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  cutlets  and 
"competition  with  United  States  dairy  products  conducted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Research  and  iMarketing  Act,    I'fr.  Day  acknowledges  the  holp  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Emibassy,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

s 

\ 
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The  principal  effects  of  this  decree  -will  be  to  cut  nearly  in  half 
the  landed  cost  of  nonfat  dry  milk  at  El  Salvador  ports  of  entry  and  to 
reduce  the  comparable  cost  of  dry  whole  milk  by  25  to  30  percent.  Landed 
costs  of  modified  dry  milks,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  would  also  be 
reduced  significantly. 

The  increasing  rate  of  imports  of  these  products  in  recent  years, 
virtually  all  @f  whieh  have  originated  in  the  United  States,  suggests  that 
the  consumption,  especially  of  dry  whole  milk,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
modified  dry  milks  (infant  foodg)  and  condensed  milk  should  increase 
substantially,  especially  if  consumer  prices  are  reduced  by  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  import  charges.    Under  the  old  schedule  of  duties, 
prices  had  been  so  high  as  to  limit  the  use  of  these  products,  among  middle 
and  lovver  income  groups,  largely  to  the  feeding  of  infants  and  invalids. 

Recent  United  States  exports  to  El  Salvador  of  each  of  these  items, 
in  thousand  pounds,  are  as  f ollo^vs : 

Year     Dry  whole      Nonfat  dry      Infant  foods  Condensed  Evaporated 

milk  solids 

1950          130          1/    1,32U              98  lh2  21 

19h9         100         "         11              67  88  16 

19U8          57                    3             53  92  13 

An  increase  in  the  consumption  of  these  products  is  expected  to  im- 
prove the  nutritional  adeauacy  of  El  Salvador  diets,  which  in  turn  should 
tend  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  production  and  use  of  national 
milks    Prices  of  such  products  as  are  being  produced  in  El  Salvador  are 
generally  below  comparable  prices  in  the  United  States. 

1/    Includes  large  quantities  shipped  by  the  United  Nations  International 
Childrens'  Emergency  Fund  for  free  distribution  through  maternal  and  child 
health  programs > 
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Ecuador;     Pn  Active,  but  Crowded  iiC'arKet  for  Imported  Dairy  Products, 

R-P^^"^6d  October  1,  1951  1/ 

Ey  George  H.  Day 
Marketing  Specialist 

Fbr  the  last  18  months,  Ecuador's  economy  has  been  favored  by  high 
prices  for  its  exports  of  cocoa  beans,  coffee,  rice,  and  bananas.  Ecuador's 
reserves  of  foreign  exchange  are  high  and  the  outlook  is  consiaered  gener- 
ally favorable.    Dry  whole  milk,  modified  dried  milks  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
are  being  imported  in  large  quantities,    "iVhile  these  imports  originate 
mainly  in  the  United  States,  increasingly  important  quantities  are  coming 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  due  to  price  advantages  of  up  to  10 
cents  per  pound  on  bulk  dry  whole  milk  and  a  cent  or  more  on  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids.    The  market  is  crowded  vri. th  a  variety  of  brands,  competition 
is  keen  rjid  the  introduction  of  new  products  at  this  time  is  difficult. 

It  should  be  stressed  that,  effective  Inarch  8,  1951^  virtually  every 
kind  of  processed  milk  was  placed  under  import  category  A.    This  means 
that  licensed  Lmports  of  dried  whole  milk,  m.odified  dried  milks,  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  or  cream,  malted  m.ilk  and  other  infant's  and  dietetic 
foods,  with  or  without  milk  (Tariff  >'o.  9  (b)  and  9  (c)),  are  granted 
exchange  at  S.  15.15  per  U.  S-  dollar,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
container.    ■i\niile  these  commodities  are  imported  free  of  duty,  they  are 
subject  to  a  consular  fee  of  7  percent  of  the  f.a.s.  value  (3.5  percent 
if  shipment  is  made  in  any  vessel  of  Ecuadoran  registry,  regardless  of 
nationality  of  ownership  2/),  plus  a  long  list  of  Ecuadoran  Government 
charges  which  are  paid  by~the  importer. 


1/    This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  m.arket  outlets  and 
competition  v;-ith  United  States  dairy  products,  conducted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.    ¥.r.  Day  acknowledges  the  help 
of  the  staff  of  the  American  Embassy,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

2/    This  includes  vessels  of  the  Great  Colombian  Merchant  Fleet  (which  is 
jointly  oT^ied  by  the  Governments  of  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Venezuela)  and 
a  fev;  small  lines  'which  fly  the  Ecuacoran  flag. 
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The  distribution  of  nonfat  dry  milk  by  the  United  Nations  (tj>^ICEF) 
to  children,  pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers  in  ten  Provinces  in  the 
last  tv:o  3"ears  has  done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  both  domestic  and 
imported  dairy  products-    While  increased  interest  in  dairying  has  been 
evident  around  the  rapidly  growing  market  of  Guayaquil  and  other  coastal 
cities,  the  western  lowlands  will  continue  to  be  a  mili':  deficit  area  for 
the  next  fev,'  years,  at  least.     This  area  contains  about  1^  million  people, 
about  380,000  of  which  live  in  cities  of  7,000  or  more^    While  some 
imported  milks  are  shipped  to  the  inter-mountain  basins  of  the  Andes  to 
the  east,  these  valleys  are  largely  self-sufficient  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  this  country  of  3,200,000  population  has  more  than  250,000  people 
who  constitute  a  m.arket  for  whole  milk  products.    This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  relatively  low  income  level  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  and  in 
part  to  the  increasing  importance  of  milk  production  in  the  temperate  and 
fertile  inter- mo -on  tain  basins  lying  between  tv/o  ranpes  of  the  Andes.- 

Of  the  inter-mountain  basins,  which  nurrfcer  about  10,  at  altitudes  of 
around  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  6  are  important  in  milk  production.     Two  of 
these  are  new  important  in  the  surplus  production  of  good  quality  cheeses 
(including  Parmesan,  Cheddar  and  Edam  types)  and  butter.    These  products, 
besides  being  marketed  in  the  Sierra,  are  shipped  to  Guayaquil  and  coastal 
cities  in  q^iantities  largely  adequate  for  the  needs  of  those  areas.  Large 
quantities  of  a  soft,  semi-skim  milk  cheese,  used  largely  in  cooking,  and 
bulk  butter  are  marketed  mostly  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Sierra. 
Roller  drying  equipment  has  been  installed  in  3  separate  plants  in  as 
m.any  valleys  but  only  one  plant  is  rov»  in  operation,  due  in  part  to  a 
tem-porary  shortage  of  milk  and  in  part  to  the  age  and  condition  of  some 
of  the  eauipment.    Nonfat  dry  milk  from  the  one  plant  is  being  used  in  a 
Quito  baker^'-. 

\Yith  climate,  rainfall  and  soil  favorable  to  year-round  pastures  in 
several'  of  these  valleys,  prospects  point  to  a  significant  increase  in 
milK  production  for  several  years.    Herd  improvements,  including  the 
importati -n  and  use  of  pure-bred  Kolsteins,  improved  pastures  and  pasture 
management  and  better  herd  management,  all  are  expected  to  result  in  a 
significant  increase  in  m.ilk  production  in  the  Sierra  during  the  next 
few  years, 

^ny  increase  in  the  hot  and  humid  coastal  area  is  apt  to  be  slov/er, 
although  there  are  some  sections  in  the  Provinces  of  Guayas,  northern 
Manabi,  and  Esmeraldas  that  are  reported  to  be  suitable  for  oomm.ercial 
milk  production.    Difficulties  include  problems  of  developing  dairy 
cattle  types  capable  of  good  production  under  tropical  conditions,  of 
developing  suitable  pastures  and  obtaining  supplem.entary  feeds,  and  of 
establishing  good  standards  of  herd  management. 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  DAIRY  PliODUCTS,  THIRD  QUARTER,  1951 

Over-all  factory  output  of  dair;''  products  in  many  of  the  major  producing 
countries  of  the  world  declined  slightly  in  the  third  qimrter  of  1951  com- 
pared with  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago,  according  to  information  available  to 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relationsp    Ililk  production  in  several 
countries  dropped  belov;  1950  levels,  due  to  adverse  weather,  reduced  cow 
numbers  and  lower  production  per  cow.    Continued  demands  for  milk  for  fluid 
consumption  further  reduced  the  milk  supply  and  resulted  in  smaller  quantities 
being  available  for  manufacturing  purpose So 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  third  quarter  of  1951  was  about 
6  percent  below  that  of  comparable  1950o    Increased  output  was  reported  in 
New  Zealand  in  this  period,  attributed  not  only  to  favorable  conditions  late 
in  the  quarter,  but  also  to  the  shift  of  some  manufacturers  from  cheese-making 
to  butter-making.    In  Aiistralia,  where  more  manufacturing  milk  was  channeled 
to  cheese  and  condensery  products  in  this  quarter,  butter  output  declined 
sharply  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  was  the  lowest  for  any  July-September 
quarter  since  1946« 

Production  of  butter  in  Switzerland  showed  a  marked  increase,  v/eather  and 
feed  conditions  being  extremely  favorable  in  the  third  quarter.    In  Sweden, 
however,  output  about  equalled  that  of  the  third  quarter,  1950?    In  other 
European  countries  for  which  information  is  available,  nam.ely  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  where  adverse  weather  curtailed  milk 
production,  butter  output  v;as  lower  than  that  for  the  same  quarter  of  the 
earlier  yearo    In  Canada,  excellent  pastures  and  plentiful  feeds  increased 
milk  production,  and  butter  output  vras  up  2  percent  over  the  July-September 
period  of  1950.    Lov/er  farm  output  of  mdlk  and  somewhat  higher  fluid  milk  con- 
Bumption  in  the  United  States  reduced  supplies  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
resulted  in  a  sharp  drop  in  butter  production  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
current  year. 

Cheese  production  in  the  July- Sept ember  quarter  approached  that  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1950,  notv/ith standing  lower  output  in  New  Zealand, 
Canada  ,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,,    Production  in  Australia  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  in  Sxveden,  cheese  output  increr-sed  19  per- 
f»ent  and  was  about  equal  to  domestic  requirements.    In  Denmark,  cheese  pro- 
duction also  was  higher  in  the  third  quarter,  and  output  in  the  United  States 
was  maintained  close  to  the  level  of  the  earlier  year. 
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Canned  milk  output  in  the  quarter  under  review  declined  about  5  percent 
from  the  same  3-m,onth  period  a  year  ago^    Returns  from  Australia,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  indicated  output  at  somewhat  belov/  the 
1950  level,    Canada  was  the  only  country  reporting  higher  production  in  this 
quarter,  attributed  largely  to  the  increased  output  of  evaporated  whole  milk. 
In  the  United  States,  declines  in  production  of  all  types  of  canned  milk  con- 
tributed to  an  over-all  drop  of  $  percent  below  the  same  quarter  last  years 

Dried  rrilk  production  in  the  third  quarter  was  approximately  the  same 
as  that  for  the  corresoonding  quarter  of  1950,    Output  increased  substantially 
in  Australia,  the  Netherlands  and  Canada,  but  was  offset  by  declines  in 
S;\'eden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 

Prospects  for  milk  production  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  are  varied. 
In  Australia_j  seasonal  conditions  are  generally  favorable  except  in  Queensland 
and  some  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  v;here  substantial-  rains  are  needed 
before  the  normal  increase  in  production  can  be  expected^    Pastures  in  New 
Zealand  have  begun  to  shov;  some  im.provement „    In  alm.ost  all  dairying  areas, 
rainfall  has  been  v;ell  above  average  a,nd  temperatures  normal^    Iri  Argentina, 
milk  production  is  still  seriously  impaired  by  drought,  as  the  recc->nt  light 
rains  have  not  reach'-d  the  major  dairy  districts. 

In  Western  European  countries  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk  and  of  dairy  products^  Consumption 
does  not  keep  pace  with  production. 

In  Canada,  milk  production  for  the  untire  calendar  year  1951  is  expected 
to  continue  the  dowTiv;ard  trend  of  recent  yearso    However,  a  slight  increase 
is  expected  to  occur  in  1952  as  there  are  indications  that  numburs  are 
increasing  slightly,  there  is  an  abundance  of  feed  in  the  country,  production 
per  cow  remains  high,  and  prices  are  encouraging.    Milk  production  in  the 
United  States  for  1951  probably  will  be  just  under  120  billion  pounds  com- 
pared with  120c6  billion  pounds  in  1950,,    Continued  large  consumer  incomes 
will  keep  fluid  milk  consumption  at  a  high  level  for  the  remainder  of  the 
ytar„ — By  Regina  Mo  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  U,S,  Foreign  Semce  reports  a 
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O-'-IGE  OF  FOREIGN   AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES   DEPARTJ^EMT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C, 


FD-10-51  October  29,  1951 

iriDia-.TSD  1951  ^rcRLD.  llim  PRODUGTIGIT 

Over-all  -'orld  ailk  production  in  1951  is  shoxjing  a  slight  increase 
coraparod  -/ith  1950  even  though  production  is  do'/n  in  sone  countries, 
according  to  infornation  available  to'  the  Off-ice  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    liilk  output  for  the  year  in  .major  pror'.ucing  countries  is 
indicated  at  approxinately  9  percent  above  prc.'ar. 

Increases  in  r.iilk  production  are  expected  in  nany  countries  in  1951 
and  are  attributed  to  increased  cou  nur.ibers  and  to  higher  yield  per  cov; 
resulting  fron  better  and  riore  plentiful  feed,  especially  forage.  The 
over-all  nilk  output  in  '.''estern  European  countries  in  1951  probably  v;ill 
be  about  one  percent  greater  than  that  of  1950  a:id  about  5  percent  over 
prewar.    In  France,  ■lilk  production  for  the  first  six  ;:onths  of  1951  vjas 
.reported  to  be  fron  5  to  10  percent  higher  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1950  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the  nunber  of  cows  and  higher  yield 
per  covv.    Output  for  the  year  as  a  '..'hole  is  indicated  at  about  5  percent 
over  1950  and  about  9  percent  above  prewar,    I'ilk  production  in  "7e stern 
Ger.nany  is  estimated  at  11  percent  higher  than  last  year,  due  to  increased 
nur  bers  and  better  feeding  practice's  vjhich  increased  yields.    Output  in 
1^.51  also  is  expected  to  shovj  a  substantial  gain  over  prewar,  3i:.'.ilar 
conditions  prevailed  in  Austria  in  1951  and  although  production  has  not  yet 
reached  the  prevjar  level,  it  is  up  about  7  percent  coi.;narod  vrith  a  year 
ago. 

In  Stjitzerland,  a  slight  increase  in  cattle  nur:ibers  and  an  abundance 
of  feed  have  increased  nilk  prodiiction  ivell  above  1950  and  to  levels  of 
burdensone  surplus.    Output  in  both  Belgiuii  and  I'ori'ay  is. indicated  as 
above  that  for  a  year  a^-o  and  considerably  abov3  pro'var.  Conditions 
for  r:ilk  production,  especially  pastures,,  in  Italy  in  1951  v;ere  better 
generally  than  in  1950  and  a  substantial  rise  in  output  ever  both  1950 
and  the  prev/ar  p>^riod  is  anticipated. 

Slightly  loiver  nilk  production  in  Dennark  is  expected  in  1951  con- 
pared  '■"■;ith  1950,  due  to  so, le  fodder  shortages  and  a  late  spring,  although 
it  vjill  probably  be  slightly  above  pre^.'ar.    In  3.7 e don,  rate  of  production 
continu:.td  high,  but  ;;es  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in  cov; 
nunbers  and  nilk  output  will  be  lower  than  in  1950,     Despite  sone 
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increase  in  co'v  nur.ibors  in  the  Netherlands,  the  reduced  rate  of  grain 
feeding,  due  to  higher  prices,  and  the  late  grazing  season  be 
reflected  in  a  decline'  in  r.ilk  output  in  1951  of  approxir.iatcly  2  per- 
cent,   Hovjevur,  milk  production  vjill  continue  to  exceed  that  of  the 
prevjar  period. 

Bad  v/eathor,  unfavorable  prices  and  sonc  reduction  in  herds  are 
still  hajvipering  output  in  Ireland ,  v;hich  has  not  yet  reached  the  prc- 
vjar  level  of  production.    In  the  United  Kingdon,  the  very  bad  vjintcr 
and  late  grazing  and  a  slight  downv;ard  tro-id  in  coyj  x^unbcrs,  due  to 
the  unfavorable  r.illc-feed  price  ratio  and  to  more  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  rearing  of  beef  cattle,  are  expected  to  result  in  a  drop  of 
about  7  percent  in  milk  production,  although  it  'vill  be  ;jell  above  pro- 
'jar . 

Milk  production  in  .Australia  m.ay  decline  about  4  percent,  the  very 
dry  conditions  in  the  m.ajor  producing  States  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  having  hindered  considerably  the  output  of  that  period*  Conditions 
in  Mevj  Zealand  T,jere  more  favorable  and  milk  production  in  the  1950-51 
crop  year  is  expected  to  show  a  marked  gain  over  a  year  ago.  Produc- 
tion in  both  countries  v;ill  be  higher  than  that  of  the  provjar  period. 

In  Argent ina^  drought  conditions  in  the  second  and  third  quarters 
depleted  pastures  and  herds  a:id  milk  production  for  the  year  probably 
xjill  shovj  only  a  very  slight  increase  over  1950, 

Exce.llent  pasture  and  a  higher  rate  of  production  per  cotj  in  ' 
Canada  will  barely  offset  the  decline  in  cow  numbers,  and  milk  produc- 
tion in  1951  probably  rjill  shovj  very  little  change  from  1950,  although 
it  will  continue  at  a  higher  lex'-cl  than  in  prewar  years.  Despite  high- 
yield  per  cow  in  the  Ur.it ed  States ,  a  slight  drop  in  cow  numb-^rs  vjill 
hold  ralk  production  for  1951  just  belovj  that  for  1950,  but  still  con- 
siderably aboyo  prewar. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  r^^gularly  scheduled  reports  on  i.'orld  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Comxiittee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part 
upon  U,  3,  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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IIIIIC:    Prolininary  estinatc  of  1951  production  in  inportant 
producing  countries,  vjith  conparisons  \f 


1  Q4.Q 

1  Q50 

1951 

:  1934-38 

:illion 

^  '*!  T  T  T  n  p  • 

X  X  X  X  ijli  « 

:  pounds 

pounds 

nounds 

pounds 

 :*2/ 

15,234 

:  16,843 

16,437  : 

16,500 

105,416  . 

122,000  ' 

120,600 

:  120,000 

 is/ 

• 

5,602 

:  4,079 

4,354 

:  4,650 

• 

6,790  ; 

6,816  ; 

6,944 

7  ,050 

9,828 

5,763  : 

6,500 

- 

 Is/ 

11,684 

:        10,739  ' 

11,931 

:  11,9C0 

• 

33,000 

1  30,671 

34,079 

:  36,000 

33,071 

:       24,950  : 

31,151 

:  34,000 

5,090 

:  5,068 

5,296 

5,009 

13,750 

- 

- 

: 

ITc  t  her  land  s, , . .  *  

11,160 

:        11,803  : 

12,517 

12,300 

 is/ 

2,954 

3,417 

3,582 

:  3,600 

10,238 

:  10,245 

:  10,825 

:  10,700 

5,352 

5,142 

5,534 

:  5,900 

18,424 

21,552  • 

23,160 

21,500 

12,958  ; 

12,966 

:  12,500 

10,176 

10,135  : 

10,416 

11,000 

1/  Covjs'  milk,    2/  .ivcracc  1935-39.     3/  For  1934.     4/  For  1937,    _5/  ^voragc 
1933-37,    y  -.vcrago  1935-38,    iJ         1938,    8/  Includes  goats'  milk, 
9/  Excludes  r.ilk  fed  to  calves,     10/  Years  ending  June  30, 


Office  of  Foreign  ^-agricultural  Relations,  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official 
statistics,  U,  S,  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other  information.-  October  29, 
1951. 
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FOl^IGN  MARKET  NOTES—DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Argentina  ^s__a  Source  of  Dair"  JrToducts  in  World  Trade ^ 
Report ed'.Au^s t  27,^19 51  l/ 


By  George  II,  Bay 
Karketin';  Sriecialist 


Introduction 

jPoT  several  years,  Argentina  has  been  inr-Nortant  as  a  source  of 
V7orld  supplies  of  casein,  butter,  and  cbeese,  ■  rincipallj-  hard  or 
grating  cheese.    The  potential  production  of  this  cou.ntrj''  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  ver ;  great.    In  the  last  feu  years,  hov;everj 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  exports,  especially  of  butter  and 
cheese,  to  decline,    Lxports  of  casein,  v/hich  incre.ascd  continually 
for  23  years,  have  likev/ise  shoim  a  tendency  to  decline  irrcg-ularl;- 
since  1944. 


This  report  is  intended  to  ^resent  in  brief  outline  some  of  the 
principal  dcvclomcnts  i/hich  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  prospective 
e:q7ortation  of  dair;/^  products  fron  Argentina  for  the  nc:".t  5  to  10 
years.    There  is  vii^tall}-  no  possibilit'-  of  cx-:)orting  dairy  products 
to  Argentina  oi/ing  to  its  record  of  surplus  production  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  continued  policy  of  o:ccluding  imports  of  such  ;oroducts. 
Ac  the  unfolding;  policies  of  the  present  ."rgentine  Govcrranent  v/ill 
constitute  a  very  potent  but  unpredictable  influence  upon  both  pro- 
duction and  c:T^orts,  any  prognostication  as  to  the  direction  or  ex- 
tent of  these  exports  is  extremely  dangerous.    Little  more  than  a 
cujsorj"  treatment  of  this  subject  appears  warranted  at  tJiis  time. 

This  statement  represents  a  sumi'ary  of  intervie\rs  made  v;ith  a 
number  of  those  familiar  v;ith  t".e  conditions  of  -oroduction,  processing, 
and  marketing  of  dairy  products  in  .'.rg-^ntina.     It  atter^pts  to  interpret 
their  views  and  present  a  fe\7  tentative  conclusions  for  consideration, 
l/    This"  is  a  prcljjrainr.ry  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  mr-rkct  outlets 
and -competition  v;ith  United  States  dairy  products,  ccnductod  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Research  and  I  r.rkcting  Act,    I'r.  Day  acknev/ledges 
the  help  of  trc  American  Embassy,  Bu<^i^-OS  /ires,  end  Argentine-  Govern- 
ment and  trade  sources. 
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1^0  duct  ion    Pis.tr^^bp/i:ipnj_jind  ILtiil.izatiqn  of,  ^^ilk  in.  Arj^cntina 

Host  of  Argentina's  cattle  po'^^ulationj  estimated  at  from  35  to 
4-0  million  head  are  grazed  on  the  Tsinpa,  a  level;,  fertile  "olciin  v;hich 
forms  a  great  semi-circle  around  Buenos  .'ires.    The  milk  area  includer. 
most  of  the  Provinces  of  Liienos  Aires,  Cordoba,  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
southwestern  part  of  Entrc  Rios,    It  is  roughl3r  200  to  300  miles  in 
radius , 

About  half  of  the  milk  is  produced  in  Evienos  Aires  Province,  whore 
rainfall,  temperatures,  and  pasturer^  are  favorable,  where  transporta-^ 
tion  to  the  main  domestic  and  world  markets  is  better,  and  where  the 
greatest  concentration  of  cattle  is  found.    A  large  part  of  the  milk, 
comes  from  the  beef  cattle  belt  \/hcre  coi/s,  principally  of  the  pre- 
dominant Shorthorn  stock,  arc  mdlkcd  during  the  period  of  flush  milk 
production,  ■  ■ 

An  increasingly  large  part,  ho\;ever,  is  no\/  being  pro^-uced  on 
certain  portions  of  the  large  cattle  ranches  (estancias)  which  have 
been  convortod  into  specialized  dairy  units  urging  Kolando-Argentino 
cattle,  a  GCo.:ky  variety  of  the  Du.tch  black  and  white  cattle,  kven 
on  tht.  daily  units,  where  production  -oer  cow  comperes  favorably  with 
that  in  the  United  States,  milking  is  generally  done  once  a  da^^-  on 
the  range  or  m  open  corrals,  and  the  milk  is  rarely  cooled  before 
shipment  to  plcnt  or  city. 

About  a  c'uarter  of  t^^ie  m.ilk  is  produced  in  the  I'rovince  of 
Cordoba,  largely  from  dual-purr ose  Shorthorns  under  conditions  similar 
to,  though  drier  than,  those  on  Buenos  A.ircs  ranches  and  about  one - 
quarter  in  So.  i±a  Fc^  where  milk  production  generally  is  a  part  of 
the  diversified  operations  of  sr':;\.ll  .farms,    A  small  but  increasing 
am-ount  of  m.ilk  is  being  prodi.:ced  in  the  southwest  part  of  Entrc  Rios. 

iJithin  tlie  greet  eemi-circle  there  ere  tv/o  cojicentrated  fluid 
milksheds  in  \/hich  the  cattle  are  kept  -oreeominantry  for  milk. 

The  Buenos^  Aires  milkshed  comprises  a  sem.i-circle  about  200 
kilometers  (125  m.iles)  in  radiuS;.  2/  varying  considerably  in  size 
from  sees on  to  season,  wh^ro  milk  is  produced  principally  on  largo 
estancias .     Most  cat-Gl'-;  are  grar.cd  3''ear  round  as  the  weatlier  is 
moderate 5  other  than  culoivated  ■■ei;3tures  end  some  alfalfa,  little 
or  no  supplementary  feed-  is  furniehcd. 

The  other  conc>.ntratr  d  milkshed  is  aroiuid  RoGe.rij)  (Santa  Fc) 
where  well -organized  coo'^-eratives  wich  m.a  iberc  principally  of  Italian, 
Spanish;,  and  Sv.'ass  descent  su-npln.es  milk  prime.rily  from.  Holando- 
,  Argentine  cattl<;, The  colonias  (relet:  vely  cria]!  .farm.c)  of  Santa  Fc 
Province  are  more  in  the  nature  of  gi-ncral  farms.    The  mAlk  cows 
outside  the  Rosario  milkshed  are  pr^doLiinantly  Shorthorns;  they  arc 
given  good  care  and  are  frecuently  fed  on  inr -roved  pastures,  forage, 
and  concentrates. 

2j    During  the  current  \jint.^r  drought  some  milk  is  ship;  .ed  over  250  miles. 
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W'ithin  the  nilk-prcclucin/^'  ctcc.  of  'oho  four  Prcvinccs  montioncd 
above  r.rc  located  r.  snr.ll  ntmbcr  of  rclctivclj''  intcnDiv\^  arccs^  v:hcrc 
iTiilk  is  produced  for  nr.nurr.cturcd  products.  The  rest  of  thu  njilk  is 
produced  on  scr.ttercd  rr.nches  end  fr.rns  throughout  the  cxoc.  In  the 
concentrated  crecs  ctc  located  the  lorincipal  plants  '.'hich  process 
cheese  or  a  combination  of  butter  and  cacein.  There  is  also  c-  g,Tad" 
u.all;-  increasing  nmiber  of  milk  condensing  and  drying  plants, 

l"o  accurate  figures  are  available  on  the  number  of  covrs  beinr  ■ 
nilked  annually,  there  beinj  a  -i.ride  variation  in  t!ie  nvriber  of  .--horthorn 
cov;g  cut  out  of  any  given  herd  for  milking, 

Argentinr.'s  tctal  1950  nilk  production  is  est3r:c.ted  unofficially 
at  4-  billion  liters  (approximately  9.1  billion  pounds).    This  figi-'T-e 
is  based  largel3^  cn  estir;r.tes  of  nilk  used  in  th;.  mr.nufacture  of  dairj'" 
products,  for  fluid  nilk,  and  for  nilk  used  on  farr^s,  and  it  takes 
into  account  certain  \.rade  estir:ates.    It  is  estiiiatod  that  nillicn 
covjs  vrero  bein;-;  retained  for  milk  production.    This  includes  ab.  ut 
3  i^iillion  head  of  dair;'  brv^eds  (mostly  Holando-/ rgentino  and  crosses) 
and  about  1  million  dual-purpose  cc\rs,     ;hile  other  dairy  stock  arc 
excluded,  the  ettjj/.te  ma;-  include  scnc  ccvs  net  actually  nil]:ed 
during  the  3'xar,    One  estimate  for  1950  placed  the  number  of  ccvrs 
milked  at  3.  nillion  head.    This  uculd  indicate  an  average  production 
per  cov;  of  from.  2,300  to  slightlj-  over  3,000  pounds  annually.  Sone 
estirx.tes  of  ccvs  mdlkcd  and  milk  ^reduced  are  slightlj^  higher.  The 
follov.'in    breakdoim  gives  a  fair  irrorussicn  cf  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  products  in  t  .rms  of  mJ.llc  utilization; 

Frcduct  liilk.  used  in  1950         Percent  of 

■(_B^illicn  J?oundsJ_   total _ 

Butter  and  casein   3.4  37 

Cheese                               .    2.6  29 

Fluid  milk  (utilization)    1,8  20 

Probable  farm  ccnsunpticn  of  fluid  r_ilk, 

cheese,  and  butter   „   1,2  13 

Other    (including  pov/deri^d,  condensed,  and 

evapcrated  milk  and  ''Dulce  do  Leche''  l/)  .0,1  1 

*~9^~"  Too^ 


preparation  c  f  sugar  and  riilk  used  as  jrx:. 


Birbtcr,  \.^ich  has  for  m.an3"  yerj?s  re  resented  the  biggest  s angle 
uce  for  rlVr  in  the  a  rgentine,  is  produced  in  practically'  ev^r  '  part 
of  the  ^-am^pa,    Originall-'^  due  tc  thv.  lack  of  transportation,  processing 
facilitiv^.s,  and  r^arkcts,  most  of  this  v;as  nade  fror:  farm-se;  arated , . 
creci^  delivered  to  butter  ;  lants  scattered  ovv.r  the  area.     .■ith  a  general 
disse-'  ination  of  infor:.atien  concerning  the  processin    cf^  and  mr.r2:etp 
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for,  cr.scin,  hovjcvurj  there  developed  r.  f{rec.t  nmber  of  sr.c.ll,  scc.tturcd 
crccx>-or  butter-cr.sein  plr.nts,  end  there  has  been  a  cignificant  increase 
in  the  rj.iount  of  whole  rill:  delivered  to  these  plants  in  the  last  30 
3.^ears  3/.    At  present  it  is  estii'iated  that  about  75  -oorccnt  of  the  butter 
is  nade  fror:  factor3/-^SGparatcd  v/hole  r.ilk  frcr.  i;hich  the  skin  nill:  is 
used  prii-.iarily  for  casein.    Host  of  the  balance  is  produced  in  a  fcvj 
laj?ge  contralizer-typc  plants  receiving  crean  frcn  a  relatively  largo 
a.rca.    Although  butter  production  recently  has  been  greater  than  in 
prc\;a.r  years,  an  increase  in  dories  tic  ccnsui.^ition  has  tended  to  reduce 
exports , 

Ei-ports  of  butter  rose  sharply  in  late  1950  and  early  1951  in 
anticipation  of  a  linitcd  export  quota  v;hich  mc.s  estab-lished  for  the 
February  15  te  April  15,  1951  period.    The  consequent  reduction  in 
butter  stocks,  ccnbincd  with  a  serious  drought  in  nuch  of  the  dajjry 
a.rea  has  resulted  in  a  scarcit;,^  of  butter  during  the  current  vv.intcr 
season.    The  official  retail  price  cf  butter  at  6  pesos  per  kilo 
(slightly  less  than  US\,0,19  per  pound)  is  largely  noninal  4/, 

Both  production  and  exports  of  cC;£cin  increased  irro'^ularly  froii 
1920  to  19/k4.  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  vihcle  nilk  deliveries. 
Since  then,  production  has  registered  little  change  in  spite  of  a 
gradual  increase  in  nilk  production  due  to  a  v/artij-.e  shift  of  whole 
nilk  te  cheese  yroduction,  a  gxadual  increase  in  utilization  for 
fluid  r.ilk,  and  th.e  effect  of  recent  droughts  on  nilk  --reduction 
in  butter-casein  producing  areas.     There  scons  little  likelihood  of 
a.ny  sharp  diverriicn  frcn  butter- -casein  to  other  v/hole  nilk  products 
in  the  near  future.    Becr.uso  of  transportation  difficulties  affect- 
ing n-ilk  ascenbly  and  product  shipncnt,  it  soli.is  likely  that  nuch  of 
the  nilk  continue  to  be  delivered  to  sr:all  plants  scattered 

throughout  nost  of  the  area,  in  quantities  too  snail  to  nake  the  intro- 
duction of  checse-na!:ing  and  other  facilities  appear  eccnonic, 

Folic vjing  a  nuT'ber  of  years  in  which  -or eduction  was  on  a  United 
scale  for  donestic  consmiption,  cheese  production  increased  phenorx- 
nally  during  VJorld  liar  II,' when  United  States  and  United  hingdon 
narkets  were  cut  off  frcn  custonary  sources.    During  this  period  a 
nmiber  of  the  larger  butter -casein  plants  instelled  suitabli.,  vats 
and  ecuipnent  and  eribarked  on  the  production  of  cheese,  principally 
hard  or  ';rating-t;^,'pes  for  expert.     Insufficient  attention  reportedly 
\.'as  given  to  naintaining  quality  standards,  hoircver,  and  ...Argentine 
chL.ese  has  net  continued  to  hold  its  significant  part  of  the  export 
narket.     The  recent  enforcenent  of  United  .  .tates  cheese  quality  re- 
auirencnts  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adninistration  has  worried  /.rgentina 
exporters,  since  sone  recent  letters  of  credit  provide  for  pa^y'ient 
only  after  the  shipnent  has  cleared  United  states  cuv'^tons, 

3/  At  nany  of  these  plants  the  nil^;  is  separated  for  the  sale  of  crean 
to  larger  butter-naking  plants,  the  skin  nilk.  is  used  in  the  production 
of  casein  and  the  vjhe",^  is  fed  to  hogs, 

a/    Conputed  at  the  free  narket  rate  of  14,50  pesos  per  U.S.  dollar. 
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In  cheese  "rcdticticn;  the  hard  or  grr.ting  vc.rictics  r.re  still  the 
r.ost  populcT,  rci^resenting  about  hrj.f  the  tctr.l  output.    These  cheeses 
crc  used  in  soups,  in  a  variety. of  Italian  dishes  and  other  foods,  and 
in  desserts.    The  official  price  per  "."-ilo  is  the  sriie  as  for  butter, 
but  cheese,  like  butter,  is  actually  sold  at  sor.ev^hat  hij;her  prices, 
Scrd-hard  table  cheeses,  includin-;^  ^Patagras  (a  Gouda  t^-pe)  and  l-.ar  del 
Plata,  represent  about  a  cuarter  cf  the  total  production,    '..'hile  the 
official  price  is  noriinally  lov;er  than  for  hard  cheeses^    the  actu.al 
cellin.;;  price  under  the  present  shcrtagc  is  nearly  as  high.  Cuartirolo, 
a  soft,  "ercariy"  ti/^c  cheese  .v;hich  is  vcr^-  popular  as  a  dessert,  repre- 
sents rxst  of  the  balance  of  production.    Although  the  official  retail 
price  of  this  cheese  is  4-. 60  pesos  per  kilo  (about  US',>0,145  per  pound) 
or  slightly  less  than  the  sc:vi-hard  tyres,  the  acturJL  selling  price 
is  about  the  sane  as  for  the  ether  t;"pes  of  cheese. 

The  rap5.dl;'  c:rpanding  centers  of  urban  population  have  accounted 
for  the  increasing  denand  of  fluid  r.ilk.    The  r.ctropoli'ta.n  area  of 
Buenos  Aires,  '.;ith  a  population  of  about  4-  r.illion  people  is  now  con- 
smiing  about  1  nillion  liters  of  nilk  per  day  which  is  equivalent  to 
roughly  one-half  pint  per  person.    The  denand  for  fluid  iiill:  in  Rosario, 
Scjita  ?c,  and  other  large  cities  of  the  area  is  e.lso  increasing.  Outside 
the  najor  production  area,  nest  of  the  nilk  produced  is  used  fcr  fluid 
ccnsui'.:ption  in  city  nilksheds. 

In  the  ilucnos  Aires  nctropclitan  narkct,  three  or  four  pr.stcurizing 
plants  account  for  about  4.0  percent  of  the  total  distribution,  7ron 
these  plants  nilk  is  distributed  through  nilk  bars  or  depots  or  direct 
to  hones.    There  is  little  or  no  distribution  through  grccers.  The 
balance  of  the  nilk  is  distributed  by  snail  ra;;  nilk  producer-distri- 
butors |  mch  of  it  is  neasured  out  into  consur:ers'  oim  containers.  In 
its  desire  to  r.clce  i:iilk  generally  available  at  lev;  cost,  the  Govcrn- 
nent  has  established  a  r-x:;dj.:un  retail  "rice  of  70  ccntavos  (about 
US}0,05)  per  liter  5/.    The  nininitti  price  paid  to  producers  is  35 
ccntavos  per  liter.    As  a  result  of  these  low  prices,  the  butterfat 
content  is  extrcncly  low,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  relatively  large 
anount  of  v:ater  is  added.     In  an  effort  te  provide  adecuate  nilk  during 
the  current  \7inter  seaSv.n;  the  Ministry  cf  Industry  and  Ccmcrce  on 
June  1  restricted  the  iianufacture  of  dairy  products  -.rithin  a  radius  of 
appro::i!;.atoly  200  kilonetcrs  (ap-  rozinately  125  niles)  of  3uL,ncs  Aires. 

The  production  of  dr:/;  vrtiole  :.^dlk  and  nodified  dried  nil]:s  in 
Argentina  is  relatively  unini  ortant.    The  denand  is  Ijj.iitcd  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  general  availrbilit;-  of  fluid  nilk,  and  rclativel;r  low  ceiling 
prices  have  served  as  an  additional  deterrent  tc  the  production  of  those 
products.    At  present  about  six  fims,  four  of  v/hich  are  relativel;^ 
large,  produce  spray  process  dry  vfhole  nilk  or  rodified  dried  nilks  in 
a  total  of  about  eight  plants,    Tvrc  of  the  plants  arc  ncv5.ng,  or  have 
recently  novcd,  fron  the  Buenos  Aires  netropolitan  area  to  ncre  distant 
locations  in  Cordoba  and  Duenos  Aires  Irovinces,    The  receipts  of  nilk 
at  these  eight  plants  is  believed  to  be  not  niuch  nore  than  200,000  liters 
(about  /.50,000  pounds)  daily  for  a  period  of  8  to  10  nonths  a  year,  Sone 
of  this  nilk  is  alsc  used  in  the  i-'rocessing  of  condensed  and  eva-porated 
nilk.  

5/    C'onputed  at  the  free  narket  rate  of  14.50  pesos  per  U,  3,  dollar, 
one  liter  equals  about  1.057  ouarts. 


Three  fiiT.is  c.ro  reported  to       pre  cess  in];  dried  i/hole  riilk  c:nd.  r, 
sr.r.ll  rj-.ount  oj?  dried  skin  nilk  rnd  nodixied  nilks  in  four  ;olants  on 
roller  process  equipnent.    Most  of  the  production  of  these  firi'is  is 
understood  to  be  suitable  for  ice  'creanj  bakery  products y  and  other 
industrial  purposes.    Daily  average  receipts  of  nilk  at  these  plants 
is  believed  to  be  about  20,000  litcrr  (about  ^5,000  pounds)  for  a 
period  of  6 ^to  8  nonths  annually,''  Ho  production  of  sprry  process 
nonfat  dry  nilk  has  b:cn  reported. 

Condensed  nilk,  is  bcinj  packed  in  three  or  fcur  of  the  plants, 
referred  to  above,  v;hich  also  dr''  nilk.    Distribution  is  reported  to 
include  sone  .of  the  ncrc  rerotc  sections  of  the  country,  but  prices 
arc  under  control,  and  the  quantity  packed  is  not  larre. 

The  production  of  oya^orat_^^  I-lilk  is  the  least  iiiportant  of  all 
canned  and  dried  nilk  products.    Less  than  3,000  cases  (^8  -  l/4.-a--oz, 
cans)  are  believed  to  be  packed-  annually  by  two  firns,  one  of  which 
also  produces  dried  nilk  products, 

A JiL4}^ct  Ezppr ,"y3_^._Posjn.b^^  Expansion 

A  constantly  o:rpanding  dairy  industry  appears  inevitable  in 
Argentina  for  nany  years  to  cone,  notwithstanding  the  present  hindrance 
to  its  dcvelopncnt.    Properly  encouraged,  possibilities  of  c:q)ort 
appear  very  proi;:ising.    The  integral  part  i/hich  dair^-'ing  can  play  in 
the  gradual  evolution  tcv/ard  a  systen  of  nore  general  faridng  on  the 
still  fertile  ^anpa  is  evident  fron  developnents  alread"'"  taking  place. 
Dairying  can  not  onl3'  nake  it  cconoriically  possible  to  restore  soil 
fertility,  but  can  play  an  ir.iportant  part  in  providing  foods  high 
in  protein  rnd  other  essential  clenents,  as  neat  bccones  nore  scarce, 
and  can  contribute  an  inportant  source  to  farr.i  incone. 

The  ertcnt  of  the  increase  in  the  production  for  e::pert  of  da.iry 
products  \;ill  depend  on  several  factors-  ■ 

1,    The  continuation  of  the  pre.ent  policy,  first  effective 
in  August  1950,  of  establishin-;  a  favorable  exchange 
rate  on  dairy  product  exports  6/,    Thi..  stinulus  •  \7as 
especially  favorable  to  butter,  \/hich  had  previously 
been  priced  out  of  the  world  narlcet, 

.      .  2,    The  tre;:endous  carr^^ing  capacity  of  that  portion  of  the 

Psnpa  i./hich  could  be  diverted  fron  beef  to  the  production 
of  nilk.    Already  favored  by  naturally  fertile  soils  and 
good  clirir:.tc,  the  carrying  capacity  could  be  increased 
.      by  additional  pasture  ir.:prcvcnent  to  extend  the  gracing 
season.     The  increaoed  use  rf  hay,  silage,  and  the 
already  plentiful  supplies  of  grains  and  other  concen- 
trates could  augir.ent  production  in  senc  a.reas.    It  is 
significant  that  dairy-  herds  ere  already  being  estab- 
lished on  a.  nwiber  of  the  larger  estanciaSj  fori'.xrly 
devoted  to  beef, 

§7"   Present  exchange  rate  is  750  peoso  to  US 'J. 00. 
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3.    The  probr.blc  ultiractc  rclaxr.tion  of  price  cjnd  nilk 
utilizr.ticn  contrcls.     If  returns  bccor.:e  r-deour.tc, 
the  breeding  of  bettor  cattle  and  the  fiirnishing  of 
better  care  would  encourage  an  increase  in  production. 
A  relaxr.tion  of  nricc  contrcls  uculc  r2so  r^lce  "cssiblc 
better  \je.Qcs  :nd  working  conditions  to  good  qualit" 
dairy  labor. 

4-.    The  proving  scarcity  of  neat  sur.plies  resulting  frcri 

a  ^^cv;ing  dcr.cstic  dcnand,  recent  droughts  and  a  decline 
in  beef  cattle  nuLibcrs  a]  pears  to  have  contributed  to 
an  increased  do: rand  for  cheese  and  other  dairj'  products 
v/hich  vjD.y  result  in  turning  greater  attention  to  the 
dcveloprient  of  dair^'ing.   This, in  turn  nay  resuJIt  in 
an  iiiprovcT'i-cnt  in  transportation  and  i-.varketing  fa.c?J.ities, 
the  estrblishiicnt  of  higher  standards  cf,  sanitation  and 
the  cstablishnent  and  cnfcrccnent  of  ccnsistrit  cnalit^- 
standards  necessary  in  building  and  r.aintajaiing  c:r:crt 
narkets. 

5,    An  interest  in  dairj.'ing  on  the  ~art  of  large  grouys  cf 
Argentine  people  v/ho  r.re  of  European  birth  or  descent. 
According  to  Ta3^1or-^  50  percent  cr  :.:ore  of  the  fan: 
entrepreneurs  in  139  of  the  />20  counticc  of  the  nr.tien 
in  1937  were  foreign  born.    Inpcrtant  a:;.ong  these  groups 
are  Italians,  Spanish  (including  Basoues),  Russians, 
Pol e s  J  and  5e rnanc . 

Postirc-.r  (II)  ini'igrants  have  been  itredcninati^ly  Italirji 
and  I  olish  -..'ith  srall  groups  cf  S'.viss,  G<;ri"an,  and 
Yugoslav  naticnalities,  nan;-  of  vhon  have  beconc  urban 
residents.     The',''  frcouently  have-  labor  at  hand  \;hich 
could  be  used  in  dair;/ing.    About  600  retherlands 
families  have  migrated  to  the  -'.rgentinc,  nostly  ujicler 
contract  v;ith  landowners,  to  oyerate  the  dairy  units 
cf  large    esto.ncias,    A  national  policy  ncro  favorable 
to  da.ir;"ing  probably  would  find  quick  response  rr.ong 
etitreprcneurs  and  lando'.nicrs  in  these  groups  on  cattle, 
corn  and  wheat  ff.ms  of  the  Pcxipa, 

Irrportant  conditions  are  now  scrv:?-ng  to  rc;trj'd  this  e:-yansicn: 

1.    The  present  policy  of  rigid,  price  xntrclS;  v;hich 

atter-pts  tc  nakc  dairy  ^rcducts  available  at  low  con- 
S'oner  prices  j  together  \;ith  other  restrictions  on  iiilk 
utilization.    These  policies  diGcouragc  yreduccrs  frcn 
the  use  of  better  cattlC;  the  production  and  processing 
of  better  products,  and  the  develcpncnt  of  better 
narketing  nethods, 

27   T"ay].or7  Carl  C."^"r Rural  Life  in  .Argentina  p.  112. 
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2.  ITic  prcblcn  of  trr.nsprrtr.tion,    Rcpc-rtcdly^  condi-'oicnG 
,  arc  getting  vrorrc.     This  c.p;-lic3  to  the  cm.T.nti'ty  end 

quality-  of  railroad  rolling  stock  and  to  a  rc;^ortod 
dctorioration  of  internal  roads  and  highways, 

3.  .,  The  continuous  denands  of  both  farn  and  factory  labor. 

Recent  strikes  and  the  poc3ibilit3'-  of  further  increatCv^ 
in  Dinir.iu:?.  v/ages  and  of  better  \/orking  ccnditiens  create 
uncertainties  which  ccrve  as  a  deterrent  to  fijrt'ier  increases  ' 
in  dair^ring,  ■  , 

U.    The  increasing  frequency  of  severe  drru^-hts  in  recent 
years.    These  nay  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  delay 
any  increase  in  dair'ying.    The  1951  drought  v/as  severe 

areas , 


in  the  heart  of  in--^ortant  dair' 


5,  Declining  crop  "yields  and  overgrazed  pastures.  Tliese 
arc  in  evidence  in  thr,  drier  a.reas  -of  the  Panpa. 

6,  The  lack  of  quality  maintenance  in  e::ported  products, 
notabl;'-  butter  and  cheese.    This  rcyortodl;--  has  prej- 
udiced sone  of  the  iniortant  foreign  rarl-.ets  against 
Argentine  product. 

7,  The  present  n;''sten  in    hich  faras  c:re  operated  by 
tenants  for  absentee  landoimers  often  under  contracts 
v/hich  iiclces  o:cpansion  into  dairying  difficult  if  not 
ir.iposslble.    This  has  retarded  ohe  rate  cf  inprcvcnent 
in  dairy  fan;  practices  in  sor.c  cases. 

8,  The  constantly  grov;ing  siac  and  area  of  jictrcpolitan 
.  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities.    This  is  not  onl^'-  re- 
sulting in  an  increased  dcnand  for  dairy  products  for 
dor.iGStic  consunption,  but  is  literally  cro*v;ding  dair;; 

..    fari'S  farther  into  the  interior,    This  iriplies  a  re- 
duction in  exports,  if  not  in  national  production. 

Imch  will  depend  on  policies  established  and  agrcer.ents  r^adc 
in  the  OiToort  narkets  on  v/hich  Ar;;ientina  is  doyendent.  Favorable 
agrccncnts  v/ith  the  United  P'ingdon  for  neat  \rould  stinulate  beef 
cattle  production  and  retard  dairy  expansion.    Restrictions  nlaced 
on  imports  of  dairy  products  r.dll  also  tend  to  discourage  production 
for  export.    The  recent  United  States  Departnent  of  Agriculture 
announccnents  restricting  or  controlling  irnorts,  esYocially  of 
cheese  and  caseinj  cane  as  a  shock  to  the  Argentine  dairy  trr-.doj, 
oven  though.it  v/as  recognized  that  the  effect  of  this  re:,ul:tion 
r.iight  not  be  felt  in  the  I'lriediate  future. 


OHOO?^  ik.mv. 
A  id  V      a  \  -\ 
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"'CRLD  OUTRTT  0?  DAIRY  PHOmCTS,  S^COlTD'QUi^LRT^R,  1951 

F&ctory  production  of  butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  was  less  and 
that  of  canned  rdlk  vjas  nore  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951  as  compared 
vjith  the  same  quarter  of  1950  in  many  of  the  important  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  xvorld.  _1/ 

Conditions  for  r..ilk  production  in  the  "orthern  Hemisphere  v/ere 
generally  favorable^, in  most  countries  despite?  the  lesser  availability 
of  grain  supplies  and  adverse  spring  weather  in  most  ITorthvvestern 
European  countries.    However,  a  larger  than  usual  pr'-pcr"^ion  of  the 
seasonally  high  milk  output  was  used  for  fluid  consarjtian  and  less  was 
available  for  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  pr:oduGts,  'in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  the  seasonal  decline  in  milk  production  vjas  less 
than  usual  and  despite  some  increase  in  fluid  milk  consu/'aption,  adequate 
milk  was  available  for  manufacture  except  in  Australia, 

Tiilk  cow  num.bers  in  1951  are  above  the  1950  levels  in  Denmark, 
'^.'estern  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Sivitzerland  and  Few  Zealand  and  down 
in  Canada,  Ireland,  3/!sien.  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  practically 
unchanged  in  the  United  States, 

Butter  production  for  the  second  quarter  of  1951  as  compared  with 
the  sanie  quarter  of  1950  was  down  8  percent  for  the  countries  reporting.^ 
Production  was  up  in  '"estern  Germany,  3vitzerland,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  ilev;  Zealand;  it  was  dor.'n  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Denmark, 
Ireland,  the  iTcthcrlands ,  the  United  Kingdom  and  .'^ustralia;  and  it  vjas 
about  even  in  Stjedon  and  .^gentina.    Cheese  production  v;as  doivn  more 
.than  4  percent  in  the  countries  reporting,  1/    Output  v;as  up  in  Denmark, 
Argentina  and  the  Union  of  South  Jtfrica;  it  was  down  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  the  Nothcr lands,  Sijitzerland,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia;  and  it  was  about  even  in  Sveden  and  Novj  Zealand*    The  output 
of  canned  milk  was  up  more  than  2  percent  in  the  countries  roportis;-  1/ 
and  was  up  in  Canada  and  the  Unj.ted  States  and  do'.vn  in  the  Ncthcrlan-.cJ, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,    The  production  of  dried  milk  vjas  down 
in  all  countries  reporting  including  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  I'cther- 
lands,  Sveden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  .^ustralia  for  a  total  of  nearly  20 
percent » 

"l/    Sec  commodity  tables  follov.'ing  for  specific  count r i c s , 
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In  Canada ,  rrdlk  prod.uction  for  the  second  quarter  of  1951  has  been 
belovj  the  level  of  19S0  due  to  a  decrease  in  dairy  covj  nurabers.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  consuraption  of  fluid  milk  and  ice  croajr.  and  an 
increase  in  output  of  canned  milk.     Consequently,  the  second  quarter 
output  of  butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  in  1951  has  boon  belov7  the  1950  ' 
levels.    "]xports  of  dairy  products  during  the  first  six  m.onths  of  1951 
have  boon  substantially  below  those  of  1950  and  imiports  of  butter  have 
buon  up.    Prices  of  all  dairy  products  are  considerably  hig'her  than  in 
1950  and  demand  remains  strong. 

In  the  United  States,  miilk  cox'j  numbers  on  January  1,  1951  are  practi- 
cally unchanged  from  a  year  earlier,    I'ilk  output  in  May  was  slightly 
above  and  that  in  April  ?nd  Juno  vjas  slightly  below  that  of  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  year,    Fluid  milk  consumption  has  continued  high 
as  has  the  output  of  canned  m.ilk.    The  output  of  butter  continues  its 
downward  trend  and  both  cheese  and  dry  milk  output  were  lovjor  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1951  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950, 

In  Denmark,  cattle  numbers  in  1951  exceed  those  of  1950  but  milk 
production  for  the  second  quarter  of  1951  has  been  lower  than  for  1950, 
This  V'/as  caused  by  a  shortage  of  fodder  and  a  late  pasture  s-jason  due 
to  adverse  weath..r  conditions,     D'ie  to  th"j  decrease  in  milk  production 
and  diversion  of  the  available  supply  to  other  uses,  the  output  of  butter 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1951  vjas  lov/cr  than  in  1950,    The  output  of 
cheese  ir:cri;.as^d  considerably  due  to  the  tJien  good  possibilities  for 
export.     Casein  production  for  the  firet  five  months  of  1951  was  oirer  17 
million  pounds  compared  to  slightly  over  ?  mdllion  pounds  for  the  same 
period  of  1950, 

In  ''Jc st e rn  Oe rriiany »  the  number  of  m.ilk  covjs  in  1951  xvas  about  1  per- 
cent m.ore  than  in  1950  and  Vi/ere  96  percent  of  prewar  levels.  Milk 
yields  per  cow  exceeded  prewar  levels  as  did  total  milk  production  and 
butter  output.    The  output  of  cheese,  canned  and  dried  milk  are  unofficial- 
ly reported  to  have  reached  postwar  peaks,    Imiports  of  dairy  products 
were  valued  at  over  10  million  dollars  and  "w^rc  largely  of  butter  and 
cheese  i    Exports  v/^re  valued  at  just  over  1  million  dollars  and  were, 
mainly  of  dry  luilk  and  cheese. 

In  Ireland;,  dairy  cattle  numbers  in  June  1951  were  estim.ated  at 
nearly  5  percent  loss  than  for  a  year  earlier.    This,  plus  poor  foodiAg 
conditions  and  the  Int..  spring,  resulted  in  milk  production  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1951  being  25  percent  less  than  in  the  comiparablo  1950  period. 
Butter  output  vjas  20  percent  lower  than  for  the  second  quarter  of  1950, 
The  output  of  cheese  and  driod  milk  v;as  up  slightly  and  the  output  of 
condensed  milk  vjas  about  the-  same  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951  as  com- 
pared to  the  s-^.me  period  of  1950,    Ireland  is  currently  on  an  import 
basis  for  butter  but  maintains' a  sm^all  steady  trade  in  dried  and  con- 
densed milk,  Oheese  and  chocolate  crumb. 
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In  Italy,  conditions  for  nillc  production  h-^vc  been  nost  fevorcblc 
in  1951  cs  coriparcd  to  1950,    Abundant  rainfcll  has  resulted  in  excell- 
ent xoragc  yields  ar.d  has  pornittwd  r.uch  /nore  than  the  usual  grazing. 

In  the  ITetherlnnds,  the  noir.ber  of  nilk:  covjs  has  continued  to  increase 
in  i^ostivar  years  and  is  nearly  at  proviar  levels  but  nilk  produstion  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1951  has  boon  bolov;  the  1950  level  because  of  a 
shortage  of  grain  and  the  prevailing  poor  pr.sturafvc ,    For  thv.  second 
quarter  of  1951  as  coapared  with  the  sc-rric  quarter  of  1950,  butter, 
chiL-usc  and  dry  r.ilk  output  have  been  lov;  while  canned  milk  production 
vjas  about  the  s-j-fio. 

In  .Sijedcn')  cattle  nm;ibers  in  1951  are  slightly  lovjor  than  in  1950 
and  Fiilk  production  is  also  down.    The  output  of  butter  i:i  the  second  ' 
quarter  of  1951  is  slightly  less  than  in  1950  as  is  that  of  dried  milk, 
while  cheese  output  has  shown  a  small  increase.    Exports  of  butter  during 
the  first  si:c  ncnths  of  1951  were  over  20  nillion  pounds  and  it  appears 
that  no  sizeabl..  surplus  will  remain  at  the  end  of  the  year* 

In  StJitzerlandt  it  is  ostinatL-d  that  the  nunber  of  milk  cov;s  in  1951' 
is  about  1  percent  over  that  of  1950  but  still  b>:.lDv;  prevjar  levels.  This, 
plus  abundant  feed  supplies  and  excellent  pasture  conditions,  increased 
milk  production  in  the  seco-nd  quarter  of  1951  a'licut  10  percent  above  the 
scjTie  period  in  1950,    Butter  output  was  up  considerably  and  cheese  out- 
put down  slightly  d;iring  the  second  quarter  of  1951  as  compared  to  the 
sam.v-^  quarter  of  19  50, 

In  the  United  ?ang:dom,fr:ilk  covj  numbers  in  June  1951  v;ere  about  3 
pv.rcent  belov;  those  of  a  year  ecrli^r.    The  total  sale  of  milk  from 
farm.s  was  dov;n  9  percent  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  cov;s  and  of  the 
unusu-^lly  bad  weather  during  thu  winter  r.nd  spring  and  the  resultant 
lat-.  pasture  Sv^ason,    The  m.ilk  available  for  r.anufacture  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1951  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  in  1950  and  the  output 
of  butter,  choose,  canned  and  dried  milk  vjas  down  vjell  below  1950  levels. 

In  /U-Tentina,  the  production  of  m.ilk  during  the  second  quartc-r  of 
1951  dropped  miore  tha:i  seasonally  due  to  drought  conditions.  Butter 
output  vjas  about  the  sane  as  for  the  second  quarter  of  1950.    The  cheese 
output  was  down  about  4  percent,  and  casein  output  was  up  about  10  per- 
cent,    Stocks  of  butter  and  cheese  are  low  v/hile  those  of  casein  arc 
relatively  high^    Exports  cf  butter,  cheese  and  casein  dropped  off  in 
Iiay  and  June  from  the  previous  months'  high  levels. 

In  the  Unio::  of  South  .-.frica,  the  production  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  thi..  second  quarter  of  1951  continUv^d  at  record  high  levels.  The 
over-all  fe^d  situation  has  cgg::  good  with  excellent  green  wheat  grazing. 
Butter  output  has  been  up  about  9  Dwrc^nt  and  cheese  output  up  aoout  3 
percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951  as  cem.parod  to  the  s-aric  period  of 
a  year  earlier.  Condensed  miilk  output  is  down  by  10  percent  but  dry  milk 
is  up  by  22  percent. 
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In  Australia ,  dairy  cattle  niirabors  appear  to  bo  slightly  below  1950 
levels  and  riilk  production  for  the  second  quarter  of  1951  has  been  norc 
than  seasonally  lov^.     The  output  of  butter,  cheese  a]\d  canned  rdlk  has 
boon  xvcll  below  that  for  the  same  quarter  of  1950  while  dried  milk  has 
boon  at  about  the  sane  level.     Substantial  rains  foil  during  Juno  and 
July  and  feed  conditions  hare  continued  to  ir:ipro\'0  into  August  and  the 
upvjard  seasonal  trend  in  milk  production  is  v;ell  under  vjay» 

In  Mew  Zealand,  r.iilk  production  during  April  was  at  a  high  level  but 
it  declined  sharply  in  Hay  and  June  due  to  heavy  frosts  vjhich  retarded 
pastures  and  caused  it  to  follow  the  riornal  seasonal  pattern.  Production 
of  butter  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951  vans  up  considerably  as  compared 
to  the  sane  quarter  of  1950  and  cheese  output  xvas  about  cvcji.  Export 
gradings  of  both  cheese  and  butter  increased  over  the  sane  quarter  a 
year  ar'O.    The  increase  in  export  prices  for  dairy  products  and  the 
indicated  increase  in  dairy  cattle  numbers  arc  expected  to  result  in 
higher  levels  of  milk  production  in  the  no3rt  season, 

-  By  Louis  Ti.  Smith,  Jr.  based  in  part  upon  U.  S,  Foreign  3er-ice 
report Ss 
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■bAAZIL:    Production,  Coiasu.-j:jTti on  And  Trade  In 
I Ilk  And  Dairr  ? redacts  l/ 


Part  II.  (preliiuinary) 
The  Brazilian  Tortheast 

57  George  Daj 
'Marketing  Specialist 


Introduction 

This  part  of  Brazil  includes  the  large  Stote  of  Bahia  and  tlie  smaller 
States  of  Pernarbuco,  Cearl!,  Piaui',  Rio  Orande  do  Forte,  Paraib^,  Ala:;oas  and 
SergiTDe  and  consists  rainly  of  a  rolling  upland  with  an  altitude  of  1,000  to 
over  J), 000  feet.    liuch  of  it  is  a  serai -arid  scrubland  i-;hich  is  grazed  "by  ca.ttle 
and  sheep.     This  area  is  su'^Ject  to  occasional  devastating  droughts,  one  of 
which  threatened  a  severe  loss  of  livestock  and  the  starvation  of  several 
thousand  people  during  the  normally  rainy  season  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  (1931) •     Adequate  rf..inr,  fell  after  a  month  of  grave  concern,  however,  and, 
vhile  the  food  supply  is  still  depleted,  forage  and  feed  crops  recovered 
rapidly  and  the  threatened  loss  of  liv-^stock  hes  b-:en  considerably  relieved* 
The  e;xrly  harvest,  too, has  started. 

In  this  area,  a  program  of  reforestation  has  been  introduced  an4  the 
use  of  irrigation  dams  is  increasing.     The  saving  of  foedstufrs  through  the 
use  of  hay  and  silage,  however,  is  generally  unknown, 

1/  Preliminary  re-oort  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  dairy  products,  conducted  under'  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  t^arketing  Act,     Mr,  Day  ackno'-'ledges  the  help  of  the  Auierican 
Consulates  at  Fortaleza,  Recife  and  Salvador,   trade  and  other  sources. 
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Progress  has  'been  nade  in  the  erection  of  ;;rain  elevators  and  storage 
warehouses^  "but  the  use  of  cold  storage  vrarehouses  for  the  preservation  of  food 
is  practically  unknown.     Such  facilities  are  lirdted  to  a  fevr  small  units  which 
are  used  principally  in  the  preservation  of  meat,  and  no  refrigeration  whatso- 
ever has  "been  provided  for  dairy  products. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  in  this  region  are  sugar  cane,  cotton, 
hard  fihers,  cacao,  castorheans  and  some  tohacco  and  coffee,    Carna^ha  wax 
is  harvested  from  a  variety  of  palm  particularly  suited  to  drought  conditions. 
Oil  producing  nuts  are  collected  in  the  forests.    Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised 
principally  for  their  meat,  hides  and  skins.     The  principal  exports  are  cotton, 
cocoa  and  castorbeans,  hahassu  and  oiticica  oils,  carnauha  wax,  hard  fibers, 
hides  and  skins,    A  larire  part  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  is  shipped  to  southern 
Brazil. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  "been  a  significant  general  increase  in  living 
standards  and  greater  atltention  is  being  given  to  the  use  of  milk,  meat,  fruits 
and  other  items  of  a  balanced  diet.     Some  increase  has  occurred  in  real  as  well 
as  monetary  wa~es  as  a  result  of  increased  mechanization  in  sugar  production, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  government  controlled  sugar  production  quota, 
and  some  increase  in  the  mechanization  of  other  agricultural  enterprises,  A 
gradual  industrial  expansion,   together  with  an  evident  increase  in  residential 
and  cominercial  construction,  has  also  given  impetus  to  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living.    An  additional  factor,   though  not  as  strong  in  the  Northeast 
as  in  Southern  Brazil,  has  been  the  migration  from,  rural  to  urban  areas  in  this 
region. 

The  principal  markets  in  this  area  are  Recife,  Brazil's  third  largest  cityi 
with  a  population  of  about  525>0'-'0,  Salvador,  with  about  U00,000,  Fortaleza, 
with  about  215»000  and  Jolio  Pessoa,  Maceio,  Aracaju,  Parnafba  and  Uatal  along 
the  coast,  each  with  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  over  100,000.     There  arc 
also  half  a  dozen  interior  cities  with  po^oulations  ranging  from  35*000  to 
75>000,    That  this  area  is  predominantly  rural  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  combined  population  of  this  group  of  cities  totaling  about  1,820,000 
represents  barely  11  percent  of  the  entire  population  of  about  l6,'^00,000.  The 
generally  low  level  of  income  among  rural  workers  and  their  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  dairy  products,  combined  with  the  difficulties  of  transportation, 
renders  all  but  the  aajor  cities  of  little  present  significance  in  the  marketing 
of  milk  products.    While  the  potential  market  for  dairy  products  at  present 
prices  is  estimated  at  less  than  1  million  j)eople,  this  number  probably  could 
be  expanded  by  the  introduction  and  demonstration  of  low-fat,  low  cost  dairy 
products. 

Most  of  the  freight  traffic  of  this  area  moves  from  city  to  city  by  trucks, 
since  highways  and  roads  are  generally  passable.    Movement  by  rail  is  slov^  and 
undependa^ble- and  transshipments  from  such  ports  as  Recife  and  Salvador  by 
coastwise  shipping  (cabotage)  is  also  irregular,  undependable  and  expensive.  An 
increasing  amount  of  inter-city  shipments  are  made  by  air. 
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Eacife,   the  capital  of  Pernantjuco,  the  principal  rrilk  proiacing  State  of  the 
Northeast,  is  a  receiving  point  for  products  which  are  trans shippec.  t)y  truck  to 
Natal,  (Kio  Grande  do  ITorte)  Joao  pesaoa  (para{"ba)  and  MaceiC  (Alagoas). 

Sumary 

The  decand  for  dairy  i^roducts  in  Northeastern  Brazil  during  the  next  few 
years  is  favored  "by  a  prospective  high  Isvel  of  incone  fron  e^yorts  and  shipments 
of  agricultural  o.nd  forestry  crops  and  "by  a  prospective  further  expansion  in 
tuilding  and  industrialization.     The  prospect  of  higher  v/ages  is  continuing  to 
attract  rural  workers  to  urban  areas  where,  "besides  swelling  the  population, 
they  are  takin=r:  an  interest  in  inprovin^  dietary  staniards, 

Wh-ile  an  increasing  denand  for  dairy  products,  especially  dry  whole  nilk, 
dried  rdlk  products  and  condensed  nilk  is  in  evidence,  fluctuating  suo-olies 
of  these  products  hc-^.ve  not  perinitted  full  measure  of  the  effect  ^f  the  -.potential 
demand.    Evaporatad  nilk  was  sold  here  in  large  volume  during  and  soon  after 
World  War  II  "but  no  licenses  arc  now  "being  issued  for  its  importation. 

The  very  lov  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  general  in  this 
area  is  probatly  due  to  a  number  of  factors.     In  addition  to  the  lov/-incone 
level  of  the  majority  of  the  population  and  the  insignificance  of  local  pro- 
duction,  there  is  a  general  apathy  toward  the  consumption  of  fresh  nilk.  This 
appears  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  its  shortcomings  in  quality  and  availability. 
This,  in  turn,  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  general  support  to  those  attempting 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  quality  improvement.     There  seems  little  chance  of 
improving  these  conditions  until  there  is  a  mere  effective  ^oro-^ran  of  education 
through  some  ejsperiehce  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  with  good  dairy  pro- 
ducts at  reasonable  pric-os. 

A  sif:nificant  demonstration  'f  the  value  of  distributing  such  products  as 
low-cost  "ilk  among  children  of  low-incone  families  ^^ras  demonstrated  early  this 
year  in  this  area  v;hen  State  G-overnr:ents  distributed  United  Nations  International 
Children  Znersency  Fund  (Ul^'ICiCF)  nonfat  dry  rdlk  during  the  drought  emergency. 
If  importation  of  this  product  was  encouraged  by  the  reduction  or  removal  of 
the  tariff,  it  could  provide  a  nutritious  ingredient  in  bakery  products,  frozen 
deserts  and  reconstituted  dairy  products,.   It  culd  also  be  an  excellent  product 
for  hor:e  use. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  expansion  in  the  consuLr)tion  of  butter  and  cheese 
in  those  markets,  but  prices  have  been  insufficiently  high  to  r^ike  attractive  the 
exportation  of  these  products  from  the  United  States, 

Business  Outlook 

Prices  of  nearly  all  important  agricultural  export  crops  of  this  region 
advc^nce  during  1950*  ^J^^'-  prospects  continue  generally  favorable.    Most  of  the 
Northeastern  Brazilian  cotton  crop  was  sold  at  the  relatively  high  levels  pre- 
vailing at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  prospect  for  incomes  from  such  oilseeds 
as  c^tt^nseed,  babassu,  castorbeans  and  oiticica  is  favored  by  high  pricey  and 
an  ex'^ccted  average "produc tion  in  1951*    Producers  and  exporters  of  carnauba 
wax  v;ere  favored  in  195^  "by  record  exports  induced  in  part  by  the  inclusion,  for 
a  short  time  in  1950»  '^'^  this  commodity  among  the  products .  which  could  be  exr 
ported  in  barter  trade,  and  by  the  demand  which  developed  following  the  outbreak 


of  Korean  hostilities.     The  price' of  this  wgz  in  Jortaleza  in  early.  195^1  ^■''^s  more 
than  doa"ble  that  of  a  year  earlierp-    The  foreign  markets  for  hard  fibers,  particu- 
larly sisal  and  the  domestic  markets  for  ■sut^-ar  also  appear  favorable* 

Frodaction,  Distribution  and  Utilization  of  Milk  in 

•  Northeast  Brazil 

As  noted  earlier,  most  of  the  area  consists  of  a  rollin;^,  semi-arid  scrub- 
land tjpe  of  o^sen  range  known  generally  as  the  Sertao,    Here  the  cattle  are 
mainly  native  and  Zebu-crossed  types  raised  for  the  production  of  hides  and  beef, 
A  number  of  the  better  Zebu-cross  strains  are  also  sold  as  draft  anii.ials  for  use 
on  su.^ar  and  other  plantations  in  the  narrow,  moist  belt  along  the  eastern  coast 
which  is  known  generally  as  the  Literal  or  Zona  da  Mata» 

yron  these  range  herds,  only  a  few  of  the  quieter  cows  are  milked  for  the 
feeding  of  infants,  for  use  in  coffee  and  for  the  ranch  production  of  a  primitive, 
perishable,  self  curdling  cheese  named  Sertab,  after  the  region.    Most  of  this  is 
consumed  on  ranches  \\rhere  produced  or  nearby,  but  a  small  part  is  sold  to  low- 
income  people  in  interior  and  coastal  cities.     The  consumption  of  fluid  milk,  as 
such  is  virtually  unknown* 

Producti'^n  per  cow  is  very  lov;.     The  period  of  lac  tati on  gonoieily  ranges  from 
two  to  six    m.onths.    Milking  is  done  by  a  Denbor  of  the  vaqueiro's  (cow^  hand's) 
family,  often  only  once  a  day,  and  the  yield  above  the  calf's  needs  seldom 
reaches  t^tfo  liter.s*     The  use  of  supplementary  roughages  and  concentrates  is  a 
thing  virtually  urfcnovm.    £ven  though  a  surplus  of  milk  sometimes  exists  during 
the  rainy  season  (generally  February  or  March  to  June  or  July,  depending  on  the 
locality  within  the  area),  most  of  this  area  is  far  too  remote,  under  existing 
transport  conditions,   to  make  possible  the  m/irkoting  of  more  than  occasional  lots 
of  cheese  and  a  low  grade,  semi— liquid  butter  to  urban  centers. 

Between  the  Sertao  and  the  narrow,  moist  Litoral  along  the  east  coast  exists 
a  narrow,  semi-moist  rolling  belt  extending  frori  about  the  southern  boundary  of 
Rio  G-rande  do  Horte  to  the  State  of  Alagoas  knoxra  as  the  Agre s te «    With  the 
exception  of  a  small  o.rea  around  Conquista  in  southern  Bahia,  a  relatively  pro- 
ductive range  area,   there  is  no  other  natural  milk  producing  area  in  this  region. 
Only  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco  is  the  Agreste  sufficiently  wide  and  productive 
for  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  of  sufficient  volume"  and  quality  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  supplies  of  the  nearby  urban  market  (Recife) «    Butter  and 
cheese  are  being  shipped  from  two  or  three  relatively  large  plants,  one  of  which 
is  federally  inspected  for  inter-state  shipment,  and  from  a  number  (over  100)  of 
rudimentary  state-licensed  plants,    While  most  of  the  butter  is  produced  in  the 
larger  plants,  most  of  the  cheese  is  made  (atype  of  Requeijao)  on  fazendas 
(ranches)  from  milk  from  which  the  fat  has  been  separated  for  making  butter,  or 
for  sale  to  the  larger  creameries,    No  culture  or  rennet  is  needed  due  to-  the 
humidity  and  milk  and  water  is  added  v/hile  the  curd  is  being  cooked,    So.lt,  then 
butter,  is  mixed  into  the  drained  curd,  after  which  it  is  pressed  into  blocks  of 
about  H  kilograr.s  (8  pounds).     It  is  uncured  and  must  be  quickly  sold.     The  end 
product  is  a  semi-skim  milk  cheese  ( Re  que  ij'Sb)  known  as  "SertS'o". 

A  Requeij^o  of  slightly  lower  acid  content  and  softer  texture  is  made  in  one 

of  the  larger  plants.     It  is  packed  in         gram  cellophane  packages  and  has 

slightly  better  keeping  qualities  than  the  country  type  known  as  Sertao,     The  same 

plant  also  makes  a  variety  known  as  Fazenda  which  is  made  of  fresher  milk  with 
greater  care  in  processing  and  contains  about  five  tiries  as  much  (about  25^) 
buttere  This  cheese, which  is  pressed  into  large  slabs,  keej)S  longer  and  is 
sold  at  £»  pz'fcciiun  over  the  other  varieties,  . 
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T-^^o  or  thr-3e  r.ilk  receiving^  plants  on  the  aastern  fringe  of  the  Agreste, 
one  a  producers'  cooporative,  mke  shipments  of  fluid  nilk  to  Recife  in  cans, 
"by  truck,    Sone  nilk  cc-'S,  cordng  fresh,  are  also  furnished  to  suburban  pro-  - 
ducers  around  Recife  as  they  dispose  of  anir;£ils  going  out  of  production. 

Fror\  the  sonowhat  snaller  Agreste  aroas  of  tbfl  State  of  ParJilba  and  of 
Alagoas,  the  products  of  tvo  new  federally  inspec  led.  butter-cnease  px^r-ts  are 
expected  to  nove  to  nearby  coastal  urban  centers  in  the  near  future.  Produc- 
tion is  not  exi^ected.to  be  great,  hovever,  due  to  the  li..:ited  size  of  the 
potential  nilk  producing  Agreste  in  these  States* 

Most  of  the  cattle  used  in  nilk  prediction  are . grade  Holsteins  and  £rovm 
Swiss,  the  percent  of  such  blood  varying  considerably.    An  increasing  percen- 
tage  is   being  crossed  v/ith  Gir  (Zebu)  cattle,  and  at  Linoeiro  (in  the  Agreste) 
the  State  has  established  a  pureblood  Sir  experinent  station  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  breed  for  milk,  later  to  bo  rdxed  with  Holstein  and  S^-dss  for 
increased  nilk  production.     Selected  crosses  of  Gir  ^^ith  these  breeds  report- 
edly have  produced  co^'S  with  a  daily  production  of  up  to  2k  liters,     7he  bulk 
of  the  dairy  cows  in. this  area  are  believed  tc  produce  fron  2  to  5  liters 
daily  for  a  lactation  period  of  fron  U  to  6  nonths.    Only  a  few  of  the  progres- 
sive dairyUicn  feed  roughages  and  supplementary  concentrates,    producers  hero 
receive  from  I-1/2  to  2  cruzeiros  per  liter,  depending  upon  whether  the  nilk 
is  for  processing  or  fluid  nilk.  2/ 

In  southern  Bahia,  in  a  sizeable  area  50  to  100  kilometers  around  the 
city  of  Conquista,  is  found  an  extensive  area  in  which  are    located  2  or  3 
sizeable  butter  factories  that  churn  and  can  butter  for  sale  in  Salvador, 
Ilhous  and  other  urban  centers  along  the  coast.    While  most  of  this  butter 
is  ni\de  fron  farm  separated  cream,  it  is  ostinated  that  about  3O  percent  is 
made  from  plant  separated  whole  nilk.    About  I5  Si3<aller  factories' in  this 
area  churn  butter,  ^^rhich  is  shipped  in  bulk,    an  additional  relatively  la.rge 
butter  canning  creanery  is  located  in  Mundo  Fovo,   the  output  of  which  is  dis- 
tributed in  Salvador  in  consumer  and  bulk  size  tine,    Tho  total  n'onber  of 
Bahia  creameries  has  been  estimated  at  around  30»  a-bout  k  of  which  market 
butter  in  cans. 

The  production  of  cheese  is  also  found  in  Bahia  on  a  limited  scale, 
principally  around' Conquis ta.    Here  a  number  of  snr.ll  plants,  most  of  which 
are  located  on  farms  or  ranches  produce  Requeijfxo,  both  of  a  pressed,  or  hard* 
and  soft  variety.     The  bulk  is  nado  from  milk  separated  for  making  butter. 
Only  the  ho.rd  type,  pressed  into  bricks,  is  shipped  for  sale  to  coastal  centers. 
Most  of  it  is  fried  in  its  preparation  for  hone  use,    A  small  amount  of  prato, 
a  soft  Gouda  style   ;cheese  presBOd  into  b-8  pound  vrheels  and  a  soft  crean 
cheese  generally  packed  in  1-pound  paper  or  cardboard  containers  is  .also  sold. 
About  60  percent  of.  Bahia' s  butter  and  cheese  is  produced  in  the  Conquista 
area,  .  . 

2/  At  the  official  exchange  rate,  one  cruzeiro  equals  about  U.S.  .$,053. 
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Most  of  the  cows  in  the  Conq.uista  aroa,  arc  a  mixture  of  Indu-Brazil 
and  native  cattle,  which  are  grazed  primarily  for  the  production ' of  TDeof, 
Production  per  cov  is  astiDatod  at  l-l/P.  to  2  liters  daily  for  a  period  of 
5  to  6  months,  depending  on  production  over  the  calf's  requirements.  The 
cattle  depend  on  the  range  for  feed.    Little  or  no  milk  is  produced  in  the 
arid  western  half  of  Bahia,    Producers  in  the  Couquista  region  receive  aliout 
1  cruzeiro  per  liter* 

Ihere  are  no  milk  condenseries  nor  drying;  plants  in  Northeastern  Brazil* 
All  of  the  canned  nilk  and  most  of  the  hutter  and  cheese  are  imported  or 
tro-nsshipped  from  Sao  I'aulo  and  Minas  Gorais,     The  conditions  relative  to  the 
production  of  fluid  milk  are  discussed  "briefly  in  connection  with  the  market 
for  dairy  products. 

Prospective  production  of  Milk  and  Dairy  products  in 

Ho r thesis  torn  Brazil 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  an  appreciahle  development  of  milk  production 
in  the  semi-arid  scruhlar.d  coverini^  most  of  the  area  of  these  States  for 
several  years.     The  lack  of  'dependahle  moisture  and  natural  feed  and  the  almost 
cor.-tplete  lack  of  adequate  transportation  represent  only  a  part  of  the  diffi- 
culties.   Stock  and  irrigation  dams,  a  numher  of  which  aro  "being  constructed 
to  catch  the  seasonal  rainff.ll,  could  he  used  in  some  areas  for  the  production 
of  hay  and  silage,  hut  a  groat  deal  of  time  v/iii  be  required  to  induce  the 
roving  ranch  hands  to  settle  donni  to  the  production  of  a  product  in  which 
they  have  shown  so  little  interest. 

The  humid  and  narrpw  coastal  plain,  already  devoted  to  the  production  of  • 
sugar,  cacao,  rice,  manioc,  bananas  and  similar  crops,  is  not  suitable  for 
more  than  the  production  of  a  r.iOderato  ar.ount  of  fluid  milk  for  use  in  the 
imriediato  vicinity, 

VJ'hile  some  incroaso  mny  be  expected  in  the  Agreste  area,  principally  in 
Pernambuco,  the  problem  of  transportation,  the  sTow'developm.ent  of  practices 
with  respect  to  the  production  and  conservation  of  roughage  and  the  cost  of 
importing  concent ratos  ars  factors  which  may  be  expected  to  retard  its  develop** 
ment.    Suitable  crossbreed  dairy  cattle  are  being  developed,  hov/ever,  and  a 
program  aimed  at  training  for  ir.iproved  feeding  and  care  of  dairy' cattle,  the 
Tiore  sanitary  production  and 'handling- of  milk,  the  introduction  of  cooling 
and  improved  processing  facilities  and  their  proper  use,  better  roads  and 
improved  r^arketing  techniques,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  handling  of 
fluid  milk, could  result  in  a  considerably  greater  development  of  milk  production 
in  this  area. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  erpect  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
production  of  r.ilk  and  dairy  produ.cts  in  the  relatively  remote  Conquista 
region  in  southern  Bahia.     The  tendency  to  depend  entirely  on  range  for  feed, 
the  distance,  from  the  principal  markets  and  the  natural  emphasis  on  meat  . 
production  all  serve  to  retard  dairy  development.    While  the  more  general  use 
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of  Zebu  stre.ins  nay  increase  prodaction  of  ineat,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
expect  a  reduced  yield  of  nilk  per  cov/  and  a  snaller  percentage  of  freshening 
as  a  result  of  their  use. 

Northeastern  Brazil,  as  a  whole,  is  espected  to  be  a  deficit  area  for 
milk  products  for  rany  years,  especially  daring  the  annual  season  of  droUi^ht. 

Dairy  Product  Market  Conditions  and  prospects  by 
Principal  Cities 

The  prelir.inary  conirents  on  the  carkets  of  this  area  vill  be  lir.ited  to 
Portaleza,  Recife  and  Salvador,  each  of  which  v'as  visited  briefly,  and  to 
Aracaju  for  which  a  United  ar.ount  of  data  has  been  obtained. 

Fluid  r.ilk  for  Recife  is  supplied  dcily  by  truck  fror.  a  private  receiving 
and  cooling  plant,  a  producer's  cooperative  on  the  eastern  qo-qb  of  tha  A:^reste, 
another  cooperative  in  Recife,  from  2  or  3. snaller  nearby  receiving  stations  in 
the  Litoral  and  from  a  nunber  of  sn.'^.ll  producer-distributors  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.    Pas teurizin.^-  equipnent  is  locatad  la  the  bottling  plant  of 
the  producers'  cooperative  in  the  city,  but  is  not  nov;  in  use.     Virtually  all  of 
the  city's  supply  of  30,000  to  35,000  liters  (about  32,000  -  37,000  quarts) 
daily  is  delivered  to  doors,  nostly  in  hand-drawn  carts,  at  a  retail  price  of 
3«60  cruzeiros  per  liter.  J_/    As  in  other  cities  of  this  area,  the  lack  of 
pas teari zation  r.nd  tarrper  proof  bottles  lends  little  ^-eneral  confidence  to  the 
city's  rdlk  supply.     The  supply  amounts  to  slightly  more  than  l/lO  of  1  pint 
per  person  per  day. 

There  is  virtually  no  organized  fluid  r.ilk  distribution  in  Salvador  nor  in 
Fortaleza,  although  in  AracajS  (scrgipo)  a  pasteurizing  plant,  the  property  cf  a 
cooperative  officially  havin.^  tho  exclusive  right  to  sell  nilk,  reportedly 
accounts  for  nost  of  the  fluid  nilk  distribution  in  that  city. 

In  Fortaleza  about  15O  nearby  producer-distributors  nilkin,,  about  3»2O0 
cows,  most  of  which  ara  kept  in  stablas  and  are  fed  sor.e  roughage,  oilseed  neal 
and  Kill  feeds,  are  credited  with  producing  12,000  liters  daily.     Virtually  all 
of  it  is  delivered  as  fluid  nilk  to  hor>?s  fron  -oack-nules  or  nule-dravm  carts, 
fron  which  it  is  poured  into  bottles  or  other  containers.     While  the  Ceara  State 
Departrent  of  /igricultur.->  is  breeding  covrs  v/ithout  charge  fron  a  select  herd  of 
Holsteins  and  is  sndeavorin.;;  to  raise  the  standards  for  herd  care,  .vr.ny  co-'S 
are  infected  v/ith  tuberculosis,  brucellosis,  aftosa  and  other  diseases. 

In  Salvador,  the  probler.  of  sanitary  fluid  nilk  distribution  is  also 
very  severe.    Milk  is  distributed  in  unsealed  containers  fron  about  15O  stables 
loc3.ted  in  the  city  or  its  suburbs.     In  addition,  a  lot  of  nilk  is  received 
fron  outside  the  city  by  virtually  every  t^/pe  of  conveyance,  including  snail 
boats  as  well  as  by  bicycle,  pack  o.nir^al  and  cart,  thus  nalcing  the  problen  of 


At  the  official  rate  this  represents  about  19  cents  a  quart. 
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city  ins-oection  a  serloas  one.  '  Most  of  the  milk  is  delivered  direct  ,t,o  hoE^s 
in  bulk  and  in  assorted  "bottles  at.  oricgs  ranging  frorii  2,50  to  6,00  crazeiros 
per  liter,  the  "bulk  of  it  near  the  top  of  this  range. 

■^^  Aracaju  (Sergipe)  most  of  the  milk  is  received  at  a  cooperative  pasteui^ 
izins;  plant  from  herds  located  several  kilorreters  in  the  interior.     This  plant 
accounts  for  aooat  2,600  of  the  U.OOO  liters  consumed  df.ily,  the  "balance  (l,UOO 
liters)  is  distributed  by  independent  producers  located  nearby,  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  Salvador  and  ?ortaloza,-    Kilk,  delivered  in  a  variety  of 
containers  and  bottles,  ranges  in  price  from  2,00  to  2»50  cruzeiros  per  liter* 

Based  on  data  obtained  from  City  health  officers,  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  milk  cooperatives,  the  quantity  of  nilk  distributed  dailjr  in 
each  of  these  cities  is  approximately  .as  follows: 

City  Total  per  capita 

  '  (pints  per  day)  (pints  per  day) 

Recife  (Fernambuco)       '        jWiOOO'  '  ,lUl 

Fortaleza  (Ceara)  25,h00     ■  .118 

Salvador  ("Bahia)  1+2,300  .107 

Aracajil  (Sergipe)    >  8,^50  ,122 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  per  capita  coTiSumption  of  fluid  nilk, 
while  slightly  higher  than  in  EeleJm,  is  far  beloT'i;  a  rate  of  niltritional  adequacy. 

The  present  consump tion  of  Ice  ere an  in  Fortheast  Brazilian  markets  is 
negligable.     The  few  attem^ots  at  introducing  ice  cream  with  a  fat  content  and, 
formulas  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States  have  been  unsuccessful  from  the 
s tandDoint  of  popular  approval,  reportedly  duo  to  a  lack  of  taste  for  frozen 
desserts  with  high  butterfat  content,    A  small  amount  of  dry  whole  v.V.k  is  used 
in  Recife  for  sm.all  quantities  of  ice  cream  sold  in  milk  bars,  restaurants  and 
hotels.     A  few  small  freezer  plants  sell  ice  creo.m  r.ade  from  im.portad  dry  ice 
cream  mix,  virtually  on  a  custom  basis*     At  least  one  sr:all  distributor  finds  a 
ready  sale  for  consumer  size  cans  of  the  dried  mix  whenever  import'  licenses  can 
be  obtained. 

By  far  the  greatest  volume  of  fror:en  desserts  are  sold  in  the  form,  of  a 
variety  of  fruit  sherbets.'   Made  generally  from  a  combination  of .coconut  milk, 
fruit  juices  and  sugar,  these  sherbets  are' sold  principally  by  street  vendors  who 
ladle  the  product  into  little  cups.     Sweet,  low-fat  milk  ices  made  principally 
from  part  or  full  skim  m.ilk  are  sol,-"'-  in  sizeable  volur.e  from  small  ice  creari- 
conf ectionary  shops,     Flavors  are  generally  chocolate  and  vanilla.     In  the 
opinion  of  some  distributors,  frozen  desserts  represent  a  potentially  large  market 
for  nonfat  dry  milk  if  the  cost  of  the  dry  m.ilk  is  moderately  below  that  of  the 
present  landed  price,  ' 

An  increase  in  the  demand  for  dry  whole  milk  in  the  Northeast  Brazil 
markets  in  recent  years  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the  last  12  to  15  months 
The  recent  increase  a-o-^ears  to  be  the  result  of  a  more  general  recognition,  even 
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among  poorer  classes,  of  the  value  of  uiVz  in  the  diet;  sons  increase  in  the 
general  level  of  purchasing  pc-.-er  resultincT  fror.  the  recent  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports,  discussed  aliove,  and  the  general  "building  and  industrial 
expansion;  the  recent  drought  provoked  reduction  in  fluid  milk  supplies,  and 
to  some  extent  lack  of  confidence  in  local  fresh  r:ilk.    While  "both  receipts 
of  national  and  i.Tiported  dry  whole  nilk  have  net  kept  pace  with  this  increase, 
and  shortages  have  existed  intermittently  in  most  markets,   the  recently  improvec. 
foreign  trade  "balance  and  a  concurrent  relaxation  of  import  controls  on  dry 
vhole  milk  and  dried  milk  products,  as  veil  as  the  upward  trend  in  naticn^l 
production,  have  bean  maliiing  possi"ble  greater  receipts  in  these  markets* 
Folloi-'ing  a  year  of  ri";id  controls  in  19^9»  imports  in  195^  resumed  an  upward 
trend  and  at  last  reports  import  licenses  are  being  awarded  for  greater  quanti- 
ties in  1951*    Danish,  Dutch  and  Canadian  "brands  have  "been  entering  those 
markets,  favored  in  early  195^  "by  the  exchange  position  of  soft  currency 
countries  and  by  lo'-'er  costs.     In  late  195^  1951»  however,   the  trade 

"balance  has  favored  dollar  exchange.     The  generally  lo^er  priced  Brazilian 
"brands  continue  to  hold  most  of  the  n^rkets,  however,  followed  "by  the  "better 
knov/n  "brands  from  the  United  States, 

The  principal  increase  in  demand  is  from  r.iddlo  and  upper  income  groups 
where  it  is  finding  greater  use  in  infant  feeding,  in  coffee  and  in  other 
"beverages  aiid  in  food  preparatD  on, .    There  hn.s  "been  some  increase  in  the  demand 
for  dry  whole  nilk  among  working  clacses  for  the  feeding  of  infants  and  a 
little  for  other  uses,  including  coffoe.    While  the  "biggest  volume  is.  in 
One-pound  cans  there  h^as  "been  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  two  and  one-h.?Jf  ajid 
five-:iound  cans,  about  half  of  which  is  teing  used  in  such  industrial  products 
as  ice  cream,  bakery  goods,  candies  and,  when  fluid  milk  is  short,  for  mixing 
milk  beverages, 

ETo  adTsrsfj  reaction  has  been  felt  in  these  caSes  where  the  butterfat 
content  has  been  lov^ered  to  less  than  2b  percent,  a  move  apparently  made  necos- 
sary  to  comply  with  regulations  if  the  product  is  to  be  classified  ''poi/dered 
milk  for  infant  feeding".     The  lower  fat  content  appears  v/arranted  by  the  v/arm 
climate  and  the  widespread  use  of  vegetable  oils.     There  has  beon  a  reported 
shift  from  modified  dried  milks  to  lew  fat  ,dry  v;hole  milk  with  the  approval 
of  sorie  nutrition  authorities.     Retail  prices  for  dry  whole  milk  in  one-pound 
cans  range  fror,  18  cruzeiros  for  a  national  product  and  a  Dutch  brand  to 
26  cruzeiros  for  better  knov/n  imported  brandSc 

The  increasing  population  of  these  mf\rkets,   the  improved  dietary  standards 
the  current  and  prospective  increase  in  incor.cs,and  the  lack  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  fluid  milk  production  .point  to  a  continued  good  Tiarket  for  dry-whole 
milk  in  this  area  for  the  next  few  years,  at  least. 

As  indicated  in  an  earlier  report,  no  data  are  available  covering  the 
trade  in  dry  vrhole  milk  separate  from  those  for  modified  or  dry  m.ilk  procucts 
or  nonfat  dry  m.ilk,  all  of  which  are  included  under  the  category,  powdorod 
milk.     Contrary  to  ^•^hat  was  indicated  in  the  Eelem  retjort,  however,  separate 
data  are  available  on  domestic  production  of  each  of  these  items# 
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Sales  of  modified  dried  milks  for  infant  and  dietetic  feadinr^  reportedly 
are  increasing.  While  advertising  is  directed  solely  to  doctors,  and  most  of 
it  is  sold  on  doctor's  proscriptions  in  niddle  and  upper  income  groups,  there 
has  heen  an  increased  tendency  for  the  product  to  be  distributed  through 
grocery  stores.  Retail  prices  of  this  product  packed  in  ona-pound  cans  range 
from  17*50  cruzeiros  for  the  national  product  to  25. 00  cruzeiros  for  ii-rported 
modified  dried  milks,  k/ 

The  combined  consumption  of  these  2  typos  of  dried  milk  products  in 
Recife  in  recent  jrears  has  amounted  to  from  630  to  920  tons  annually,    Dvata  on 
imports  and  estimates  of  dor.estic  production  suggest  that  about  90  percent  of 
tho"  consumption  is  dry  v;hole  milk  and  about  10  percent  modified  r.ilk.  The 
consumption  of  the  form.er,  although  m.O'ierately  retarded  by  present  import 
regulations,  is  clearly  gaining  relative  to  the  consumption  of  the  latter. 
Although  the  consumption  of  both  types  of  products  is  clearly  greater  for  the 
national  than  the  ir.roorted  products,  distributors  report  no  difficulty  in 
quickly  disposing  of  all  imported  dried  milkc    Allocations  are  the-  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  -  . 

Assuming  one  pound  of  these  products  to  be  equal,  in  nutritive  value,  to 
seven  pounds  of  milk,  an  equivalent  of  from  10  to  I5  m.illion  pounds  of  milk  are 
provided  annually  in  the  Recife  market  from  these  sources,     This  is  approximately 
equal  to  .O5  to  ,07  pint  per  person  a  d.ay,  most  of  it  consumed  by  thOs^e  in 
higher  incom.e  groups.    While  data  -on  other  Northeastern . cities  are  incomplete, 
it  seems  probable  that  their  per  capita  consiimption  rate  would  fall  vrithin 
this  range, 

Nonfat  dry  riilk  was  largely  unknov/n  in  this  mxirkot  until  early  in  1951» 
A  fev;  large  bakers  of  cookies,  biscuits  and  sweet  crackers  have  been  importing 
small  quantities  cf  nonfat  dry  milk  in  hard  fiber  drums  for  use  in  these 
products.    While  neither  bread  nor  rolls  are  now  being  made  from  dry  milk,  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  price  of  the  imported  product  j  a  limited  amount  of 
fresh  milk  has  been  used  in  these  products  by  a  few  bakers.    Some  nonfat  dry 
milk  is  being  used  in  low  fat  ics  creams  and  if  the  imported  cost  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  were  lovrered  appreciably,  distributors  believe  it  would  become  a 
popular  ingredient  in  frozen  desserts* 

As  a  part  of  a  program  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  children  of  nursing 
a;nd  pregnant  v/omen  -md  for  similar  purposec,  the  United  Nations  International 
Children**  Emergency  Fund,  through  the  State  C-overnm.enta of  Northeastern  Brazil, 
reportedly  imported  2  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  distribution.  The 
milk  was  distributed  on  behalf  of  the  National  Department  cf  Child  Welfare. 
Although  acceptance  at  first  appeared  slo^f,  the  occurrence  of  a  prolonged 
drought  over  TiOst  of  the  area  provided  a  clear  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
acceptability  of  this  product  to  m.any  who  had  rarely  used  'milk  in  any  form, 
Brazili>'in  milk  producers  and  processors  reportedly  have  recognized  tho  value 
of  this  program  in  preventing  under  no  urishr^ent  and  in  the  building  of  a  more 
general  interest  in  dairying, 

57"^®  to  greater  density,  tho  contents  of  a  "pound"  can  of  the  local  product 
is  generally  slightly  greater  than  one  pound  in  actual  net  weight. 
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Brazil's  r^rodaction  of  nonf3.t  ir;-  nilk  has  so  fo.r  "been  linitsd  to  the 
output  of  one  or  t'-/o  plants  in  Minas  Gerais  end  SSo  Paulo  r.ost  of  which  "is 
used  in  the  production  of  ice  crean,     Th6  principal  potential  source  of  nonfat 
dry  rilk  is  the  large  seasonal  surplus  of  skir.  nilk  available  for  the  iianufac- 
ture  of  "butter  at  receivlnt'^  stations  v;hich  supply  fluid'  nilk  to  the  Federal 
District,    While  sone  of  this  nilk  is  being  used  in  the  production  of  casein 
and  the  lovr-fat  cheese  knovn  as  RequeiJ^o,  a  large  part  is  being  fed  to  ho.^, 
or  v.'asted. 

The  outl-^ok  for  inports  of  nonf^.t  dry  nilk,  while  only  noderately  favor- 
able, cculd  be  inproved  aj^preciably  by  a  reduction  in  inport  dfties  and  a 
se^oarate  tariff  classification  for  this  corj:Odity»     It  could  be  used  as  a  lov; 
cost  nilk  for  those  unable  to  purchase  whole  nilk  products  and  could  furnish  : 
a  nutritious  ingredient  in  ice  crean,  bokery  products  and  beveragese 

Under  present  Brazilian  foreigii  trade' and  exchangs  policies,  no  licenses 
are  being  issued  for  the  inpcrtation  of  evaporated  or  condensed  nilk.  During 
the  late  war  and  early  post^-rar  years  sizeable  inports  of  evaporated  and 
condensed  nilk  which  were  nade  to  these  narkets  at  a  tine  of  a  shortage  of  the 
national  product,  were  quickly  sold,     yhile  the  present  ingport  policy,  basod 
on  the  prcnise  that  local  sup-olies  are  adequate,  nay  be  intended  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  national  production,  distributors  in  these  narkets  stated  that,  due  in 
part  to  the  scarcity  of  nost  tyioes  of  nilk,   they  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  either  condensed  or  evaporated  nilk  imported  in  a  nodcrate 
price  range,    A  shipnent  of  a  well  knovai  brand  of  evaporated  nilk  was  irpcrted 
to  Brar^il  last  fall  in  exchange  for  lunber,  v;hen  lunber  v/as  approved  for 
expert  under  the  barter  authorization  then  in  effect.     The  prer.iun  asked  by 
the  lur.:ber  exporter  was  so  high  as  to  r^ake  the  unit  cost  for  the  evaporated 
nilk  too  high  for  ready  sale,  5/    '^^e  resulting  retail  price  was  12,00  cruzeiros 
per  can  (about  U,S.  .60  cents  at  the  official  exchange  rate) I     The  production 
of  evaporated  nilk  in  Brazil  is  negligible. 

The  production  of  sweetened  condensed  nilk,  on  the  other  hand,  has  boen 
increasing  steadily  and  for  195^  is  estinated  at  about  9^0,000  cases  of  kS 
lU-ounc?  cans,  nost  of  it  produced  under  federal  inspection,    although  ccnsunp^-* 
tion  estinates  for  condensed  nilk  are  av:.ilable  only  for  Recife,  and  consuiip— 
tion  has  been  increasing  steadily  over  the  last  five  years,   the  sale  of  -this 
product  is  relatively  less  inportant  than  that  of  dried  r.ilk,    Recife's  con- 
suni^tion  in  195O  is  estinated  at  about  1,975,000  kilograns,  or  about  !|,350,000 

5/  Barter  transactions  vrere  authorized  on  a  fe^r  corxnodities  which  were  undersold 
in  world  narkets  in  195^       a  neans  for  bolstering  the  incone  fron  those  con- 
jnoditics.     In  order  to  inport  nerchandise  not  othen-^ise  licensed,  prospective 
inpcrters  were  supposed  to  -pay  the  difference  between  the  national  and  -rorld 
narket  price  to  ex;oorters  of  the  listed  coruncdi ties,     Conpetiticn  anont  those 
desiring  to  inport  soon  placed  a  preniun  on  the  barter  connodities.     This  in 
turn  resulted  in  shortage  of,  and  high  prices  for,  the  cor.noditi^s  approved  by 
the  Brazilian  Governnent  for  exi';Ort  under  this  arrangenent.     Barter  transactions 
were  discontinued  in  Decenber,  1950* 
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pounds.     This  represents  an  equivalent  of  a"bout  10  niliion  poands  of  milk, 
or  slightly  less  than  0O5  pint  per  person  per  day.  "  Per  capita  consumption 
of  the  other  cities  in  this  area  is  uelieved  to  "be  sonevhat  less  than  tiiat 
in  Recife,  as  nost  of  Pernanhaco ' s  (State)  reported  production,  estimated 
at  1,200  tons  of  product,  is  apparently  bulk  condensed  nilk  consumed  in  that 
city*    Retail  prices  for  condensed  ni}k  in  ITortheastern  markets  ran,^e  fron 
around  6.20  cruzeiros  in  Salvador  up  to  6. 70  cruzeiros  in  For  tale za  per 
ik  ounco  can. 

Retail  prices  on  all  dried  milk  products  and  condensed  nilk,  as  well  as 
fluid  milk,  are  under  the  control  of  State  pries  and  supply  coramissions  (CiiiPA) 
which  follow  the  pattern  of  mark-ups  (20  percent)  estaWished  "by  the  national 
commission  in  RiOo     Ho  controls'  are  established  on  wholesale  prices  for  any 
dairy  products,  except  in  emer-ency,  or  on  retail  prices  for  "butter  and  cheese. 

The  pattern  of  cheese  consumption  varies  somewhat  from  market  to  market, 
depending  in  lar2;e  part  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cheese  or  Requeij'^o 
produced  in  nearby  areas  of  the  State,     In  Recife,  Pernambuco,  where  o,n  annual 
avera^^e  of  over  kOO  metric  tons  is  received  from  other  parts  of  Brazil 
(imports  are  negligible)  and  where  annual  production,  mostly  in  the  nearby 
Agreste,  amounts  to  about  1,U00  tons,  annual  consumption  is  astimfited  at 
about  3» 750*000  pounds.     This  represents  an  annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  slightly  over  7  pounds,     Out-of-State  shipments  are  reportedly  subject  to 
the  close  regulation  of  the  State  price  and  supply  commission.     In  terns  of 
milk  equivalent,  this  represents  a  daily  per  capita  consamption  of  slightly 
less  than  el3  pint.    While  insufficient  figures  are  available  to  estim.ate  per 
capita  consuTTption  in  Portaleza,  "here  nearby  State  production  is  relatively 
m.uch  sm.aller,  it  is  believed  to  bo  considerably  less*    Consumption  in  Salvador 
probably  more  nearly  approximates  that  of  Recife,  due  to  the  fact  that  in- 
shjpments  are  augmented  by  moderately  large  shipments  of  Roqueijifo 'and  small 
shipments  of  Prato  from  the  Conquista  area  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  Host 
of  the  cheese  sold  in  this  market  is  understood  to  be  of  the  Prato  and  Minas 
types  produced  in  Kiuas  Gerais,^ 

Retail  prices  of  Prato  cheese  in  those  markets  range  frori  35oOO  to  UO.OO 
cruzeiros  per  kilogram,  in  wheels  to  5O.OO  cruzeiros  par  kilogram  in  Edan 
styles.     Retail  prices  of  Minas.  cheese  range  from  2B,00  to  35*00  cruzeiros 
per  kilogram.     Prices  of  near  "by   Requei,j?^o  range  from  about  12.00  to  l^l.OO 
cruzeiros  per  kilogram  in  Aracaju  and  Salvador  and  18,00  cruzeiros  per  kilo- 
gram in  Recife  to  over  20.00  cruzeiros  in  Portaleza,    At  the  official  exchange 
rate,  this  would  mean  a  price  per  pound  in  U.S.  centsof  about  80  to  $0  cents 
for  Prato,  65  to  BO  cents  for  Minas  and  25  to  U5  cents  for  Requeij'^o,  Ths 
prospect  for  importing  cheese  into  these  markets  is  limited. 

The  pattern  of  butter  consumption  likewise  varies  from  market  to  r.arket. 
In  Recife  whero  an  annual  average  of  over  1,000  metric  tons  (net)  is  received 
from  other  parts  of  Brazil  and  where  annual  production  amounts  to  over  700 
tons',  annual' consumption  is  estimated  at  about  1,900  tons  or'slightly  over 
h  million  pounds.     This  represents  an  annual  per  capita  consianiption  of 
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sliftktly  nore  than  foS  pounds.    In  Salvador,  Bahia,  vhere  local  production  is 
■beliered  to  represei.t  less  than  10  porcent  of  the  total  supply,  per  capita 
consunption  is  belived  to  be  "betv/een  k  and  5  poujids  annually.     In  Portaleza 
vrhere  local  production  is  of  no  si-^nif icrnce ,  and  prices  are  r^Jlatively  higher 
per  capita  consor-ption  is  assuned  to  ta  "betv/eer.  2  and  3  pounds  per  year. 

Host  of  the  "butter  supplied  to  these  narkets  is  ship.jsd  fror.  Minas  Gerais 
in  10  to  20  kilogram  cans,  although  there  is  a  significant  sal©  in  consur.er- 
size  tins  of  frcn  l/k  kilograr.  to  3  kilogrars.  The  large  cans  are  sold  to 
"bakeries,  hotels  and  restaurants  and  to  retail  stores,  where  it  is  laC  1.  ' 
out  to  consuners.     The  price  per  kilogran  in  large  cans  apparently  rcn-^^s  froD 
25*00  to  30.00  cruzeiros  (U.So  60  to  JO  cents  per  pound),  depending  on  quality 
and  source,  v/ith  Minas  Gerais  butter  con^-.anding  a  prerdun.    The  jprice  in  ona 
kilo-^rar.!  cans  rc?nges  fron  about  37*0'^        50«'00  cruzeiros  per  kilogra.". 
(U»S»  $.85  to  $1.15  p»3r  pound)    v;hilo  the  price  of  bulk  and  carton  butter 
fror.  sr.all  plants  in  3ahia  and  Ser gipe  ran  es  fron  25*00  to  30,00  cruzeiros 
per  kilogram* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  bakeries  represent  one  of  the  principal 
users  of  butter  and  that  one  large  bcJcery  reportedly  has  taken  over  the 
output  of  one  plant.    Of  interest  also  are  recent  nev/epaper  reports  intimating 
that  special  arranger.onts  are  being  negotiated  with  ^irgentina  and  other 
countries  to  i'rport  butter  free  of  duty  as  an  answer  to  present  winter-season 
shortages  and  record  prices. 


— I 
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Introduction 


For  the  purpose  of  this  prelimin;iry  report,  Brazil,  v;ith  a  population 
of  50  million  people  and  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
is  divided  into  three  general  and  loosely  related  production  und  m.';rketing 
areas:     (l)  The  vast  Amazon  Sasin,  v/hich  is  gencrf.lly  no  noro  than  a  fc/ 
hundred  feat  ahove  sea  level  and  v^here  the  climate  is  unifornly  darro  and 
hot";   (2)  The  Brazilian  Northeast,  an  area,  ser.i-desert  in  ch^^racter  with 
an  a.ltitude  generally  of  1,000  to  '^,000  feet  and  suhject  to  devastating 
droughts  at  irregul-r  intervals  J  and  (3)  The  Central  and  Southern  Coastal 
Uplands  which  contain  the  most  fertile  and  iDroductive  lands  and  alnost 
60  percent  of  the  country's  populf'.tionf. 

The  corr.cnts  in  this  circular  deal  primarily  v'ith  nilk  producing 
conditions,  ;'..nd  with  the  r.v  rket  and  consun^tion  patterns  of  dairy  products 
in  and  around  Beler.,  a  city  of  a/oout  230,000  people  and  hriefly  with  I'anaus, 
a  city  of  .■"j'b?ut  150,000  people  and  a  few  other  iir-.azon  Siver  towns  ^-dth  a 
conbincd  proulation  of  ahout  ^^50>0Q0  PGo  lee     Of  the  population  in  these 
towns,  prohahly  not  over  I5O  t"  200  thousajid  can  "buy  ncre  food  than  is 
necessary  for  a  nininuiv.  of  suhsis tencCe     The  195^  population  •^f  the  States 
of  Ai-'-azonas  and  pr^ra  was  ah'ut  1,670, OOOo 

1/  Prelininary  report  "f  a  study  of  foreign  r.ia.rket  "utlets  and  C'rv^e tition 
with  United  States  do.iry  products,  coiiductcl  under  the  provisions  of  the 
RescT'-rch  and  IL^rketing  acto     Mr,  Day  ackncv;ledgcs  the  help  of  the  .dnerica.n 
Sr.hassy  at  Ri'^  de  Ja^neiro,   the  Consulate  r.t  Bcl:r:,   trade  and  other  sources, 

I'OTS:  This  continues  the  series  of  repor-cs  of  a  study  of  market  outlets  for 
UoS«  dairy  products  in  Carih'-^ean  and  latin  .ir.erican  coiintries  \-.e-,-iji;  in  1950* 


The  principal  shipnerxts  and  exports  frori  this  area  are  rubber,  jute 
and  other  fibers,  animal  hides  and  skins,  alli^:;ator  leather?  lumber, 
vegetable  oil  seeds  and  oil,  and  Brazil  nutSo    A  lar^-^e  percent  of  the 
income  from  this  area  is  dependent  on  the  production  and  sale  of  a.-^ricul- 
turo.1  products  and  ra^-r  materials,  .-^onerally  under  primitive  conditionsc 

The  city  of  Belem  has  a  good  port  with  good  docks,  good  v/arehouse 
facilities  a:jd  good  unloading  and  dock  equipments     It  is  gradually  becoming 
less  usefulj  hov/ever since  no  provision  is  beiiia;  made  to  rem.ove  by  dredging 
the  gradual  accuinulo.tion  of  river  silt  around  the  docks..     Much  of  the 
shipping  is  now    being  handled  by  li-vhters.     The  city  of  Manaus.  lOOO  miles 
up  the  navigable  river  Is  also  accessible  to  sor,e  ocean-going  froighterSo 
Shipments  going  to  either  of  these  tov^ns  or  to  other  cities  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Brazil  generally  are  made  direct,  since  any  ca.rgo  i^iT)ort'^>d 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos  would  have  to  be  reloaded  and  trans-ship'oed  a 
distance  of  several  thousand  miles  by  coast'il  vesselSc     On  the  other  hand, 
due  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  licenses,  vrVien  required,  filing  exchange 
applications  and  the.  handling  of  financial  and  other  details  incidental  to 
the  irportation  of  dairy  products 5  purchases  generally  are  made  throu.--h  one 
of  the  large  commission  agents  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  2/,    All  packages  must  be 
prepared  to  vrithstand  heat  and  constantly  high  hur-'iidity., 

Summary 

Some  outst'inding  characteristics  of  this  m.arket  appear  to  be: 

lo     A  groi'fing  urban  population  v/ith  the  slowly  increasing  production 
of  moat  and  milk  in  noavty  areas  unable  to  keep  pace  with  current  food 
requirements  and  demands     This  is  bourne  out  by  the  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  the  in-^shipm.ents  of  dairy  products^,  principally  from  southern 
Brazilo 

2o    An  extre^'-ely  low  per  capita  consumption  of  m.ost  dairy  products, 
due  in  part  to  regulations  which  limit  receipts  to  those  of  national 
production.     Shortages  reportedly  are  not  infrequente 

3c     A  need  for  greater  quantities  of  proteins  and  other  food  elements 
which  could  be  obtained  from  a  product  like  nonfat  dry  milk.     This  product 
could  be  introduced  in  a  variety  of  waysc  .-it  present,  virtually  none  is 
being  imported  either  commercially  or  under  the  United  Nation's  child  feeding 
program. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
in  recent  years  generally  have  been  lirdtod  to  small  quantities  of  such- 
dried  rdlk  products  as  modified  rdlks  which  are  exempt  from  irport  licenses, 
and  dry  whole  rdlk. 

Preparing  Shdpme_nts  to_  Brazil ,  xirhich  lists  and  describes  the  shipioing 
documenta  required  and  their  use,  r.ay  be  obtained  fromi  the  American  Republics 
Branch,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Departrient  of  Commerce,  Washington  25t 
DoCc  or  from  field  service  offices  of  that  Department. 
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5o     The  continuous  heat  and  the  :;eneral  availar ilitr  of  ve^etaijle 
fats  and  lard  sugrests  the  advisa"^ilit7  of  sone  reductioi    in  the  ''mtterfat 
content  of  dairy  :iroductP  ^elo'-'  those  consaned  in  the  Un:  ted  States-, 

bo     Condensed  nilk,  -jrinci-tially  of  n-^tioual  --orodacti  n,  has  a  well 
established  ric^.rket,  3s socially  ar.on:;  lov/-incone  grou-j^Se 

iSva^orated  nilk  has  ne\-er  '.:een  iin-ported  in  si.;?nif  i  cant  quantities. 
Its  introduction,  assuring  irnort  licenses  could  "be  obtaine.',  v;ould  require 
pronotional  effort, 

Se     Virtually  all  of  the  '  utter  and  "ost  of  the  cheese  i  received 
fron  southern  "Prazil  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  nearly  oroduction 
of  these  i^^roducts  '•'ill  increase  aoprecia'ly  in  the  near  future. 

Froduction,  Distrl"hution  and  Utilization  of  Milk- 
in  the  ~eleii  .^rea 

ITearly  all  of  the  1,180,000  cattle  3_/        the  Avr,zon  Basin  are  kept 
prinarily  for  neat,  ^-dth  the  production  of  nilk  and  dairy  products   "or  the 
use  of  the  farn  (fazenda.)  fanily  of  only  ninor  inportancer    An  exce-.  tion 
nay  he  found  in  the  Belen  "rilkshed"  v^h.^re  a  nui~1>er  of  srall  herds  a.  e 
kept  in  the  su^ur>s  -prinarily  to  suoply  the  city  with  fluid  nilko  Th"ise 
are  discussed  in  nore  detail  in  the  coanodity  section,  ;^ara^raph  on  fj  uid 
nilka 


Only  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  l-rv?.  island  of  Marajo,  across  the 
para  River  from  Belen,  where  ahout  600,000  of  the  total  nun'her  of  cattle 
in  the  Zrasin  are  located,  has  any  attenpt  l>een  nr de  to  market  nilk  in  th. 
forn  of  orocessed  dairy  v,roducts.    Here  a'bout  U,000  of  the  island's 
estimted  I8O5OOO  "beef  purpose  cows  are  nilked  sor.ietine  ea.ch  year  for  the 
processine;  and  sale  of  farn  cheese  and  ne  cligi'ble  quantities  of  "butter  and 
of -heat-sterilized  nilk  l^ottled  for  shipment  to  pelen.     Since  these  cows 
are  fed  entirely  on  pasture  v.dth  occasional  rough^a.;5e,  and  without  any  kind 
of  suvpler.ent r  the  avsr-;c:-e  annual  production  per  cov;  amounts  to  atout  lOOO 
liters  (sli-2:htly  over  2,200  pounds) r>    Total  nconnercial  production"  amounts 
to  sli.'^htly  over  1,200,000  liters  (a''out  2,700,000  pounds)  per  yoar^  Since 
the  period  of  nilkin.~;  is  a>out  equal  to  the  5  to  7  months  in  vhich  there  is 
more  nilk  than  required  "by  the  calf,  it  is  estimated  that  the  avera^TC  number 
of  co'-rs  milked  commercially  at  any  one  time  is  not  more  than  2,000c 

Hoarly  ail  (ahout  9^  percent)  of  this  couercial  milk  is  used  in  the 
production  of  farn  cheese,  most  of  it  a  tyoe  called  Queijo  do  Marajo  (or 
Roquoijp.o)e     The  milk  generally  is  soured   hy  the  natural  action  of  lactic 
"bacteria  for  a  -ooriod  of  2k  hours  often  in  old  v/ino  "barrels,  the  hijh 
humidity  and  heat  "being  sufficient  for  coa-.^ulation  v;ell  v;ithin  that  tirie© 

3/  AS  of  December  31,  19^S,   the  num"ber  of  all  cattle  in  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  33asin  was  estim.ated,  in  thousand  head  at:    Para  83O; 
Ariam  61,  ^riazonas  127}  Rio  "ranco  I3O;  Acro  3O5  Guapare         It  is  not  antic- 
i'^ated  that  the  a.:ricultural  census  of  1S'}0  will  reflect  miuch  chan^^e  in  these 
nuriherso 


The  card  is  scored  into  a  "hr.;-,  dr^'inccl,  and  is  then  dunned  into  a  can  or 
tank  v.dth  a  snail  ar.i^unt  ■''f  fresh  rdlk,  which  also  quickly  curdlos,  and  is 
heated  t'l  ab^ut  1U0"f<>  until        satisf c.ctory  ".;urj-y"  consistency  v/hen  it  is 
saltedo     It  is  re':-. :,•  ;od,  drained  and  squoosod,  after  T^rhich  it  is  "broken  up 
into  srall  pieces  and  fried  in  'butter  antil  it"  is  ruther  strin5;y„    It  is  then 
pressed  into  riolds,    A  "croan"  cheese which  coi7-.rises  the  T:al.=ince  of  the 
r-'arajo  farr.i  cheese  production,  is  --rnduccd  "by  the  process  descrii:ed  a>)ove, 
except  that  the  cheese  is  fried  in  crean  rather  than  "buttoro    All  of  it  is 
sold  uiiCuredc     The  largest  of  these  farr;.  pl-:.nts  produces  on  the  aver.a.-;c 
ab-^ut  UOO  kilo  :^ans  a  r.ionth  (al^-^ut  8S0   )Ounds)  on  a  year  round  hasis,  in 
addition  to  a  s;  .all  ar.ount  of  crean  che^soo 

About  13  ;:»ounds  of  nilk,  includins  the  fresh  nilk  f^^r  cookinr^  is 
needed  "^er  p'^und  ■■^f  cheese  pri^ducedo    about  2b  pounds  of  lailk  are  required 
for  each  -^ound  of  butter  pr^ducede    a  snail  anount  of  low  quality  butter 
is  also  nade  f ron  croan  skirsj-ed  off  of  the  top'^^f  the  vat  in  cheese  pr'^— 
c:;ssinpc,     These  products  ere  r^irketed  in  Beloiio 

In  ridditi^n  to  the  nilk  nroduced  for  -jr'^ducts-  sold,   it  is  estinated 
that  ab-ut  1,800,000  liters  '^f  nilk  are    .roduced  on  Marajo  for  direct 
c-^nsun-, tion  ■-•y  vaqueiros  (c^wh.ands)  and  their  fo.nilies,  each  fanily  usin.^ 
ab'^ut  6  liters  dailyo     This  nilk  is  also  sold  to  far.ilies  in  nearby  villages. 

Thus  the  t-^tal  -^r^duction  ^f  nilk  on  the  island  of  Marajo  anount s  to 
sli-htly  n->re  tho.n  3,000,000  liters  aniiuo-lly,  f^r  which  about  10,000  cjws 
are  nilked  --■t  sone  tine  durin;-  the  ycnro    Of  the  t^t'l  c^.w  pi-'  ul-.-tion  on 
Maraja^j  ^nly  o.b-^ut  5  t"-  lO  -oercent  are  '"llkcda     The  -lercent  of  c^ws  nilked 
and  the  ^- r'^duc ti^'n  -ler  cow  in  other  sections  of  the  ^naz'r^n  Basin  is  probably 
considerably  bel'^w  the  avera,:e  f'^r  Mara.iaOa 

In  additi-^n  t^  the  ab-^ve,  sli  :htly  over  7,000-  liters  (ab^ut  15,500 
lo^unds)  '^f  nilk  are  •-roduced  daily  fr^^n  an  iivers-f-e  of  sli^-htly  over 
cows  in  ab^ut  15O  stables  located  in  the  suburbs  r^f  Belen*     These  cows  are 
.•generally  '^f  a  dairy  ty_''0,'  are  fed  a  n'"'derato  an^'^unt  ^'f  local  and  inp^rted 
concentrates  and  are  kept  in  -.reduction  for  a  -;erl'^d  ^f  S  t^  lO  nonthSo  A 
year  r'^'und    r'^ducti'^n  '^f  7»000  liters  daily  in'-'lies  the  use  of  "a  total  of 
o^out  2,360  ^f  these  cows  with  an  annual  avcraf,-e  pr<"'duction  of  slightly  less 
than  2,380  rounds  per  cowc     This  noans  a  total'  "nilkshed"  nroduction  of 
about  5,600,000  n-^unds  annually.     This  nilk  is 'used  alnost  entirely  for 
fluid  distribution  in  and  around  tho,t  citye     (See  parac;Taph  on  fresh  fluid 
nilk  in  the  section  entitled  "Outlook  by  Connodities.') 

Prospective  Production  of  Kilk  and 
D-airy  Products  in  the  .^razon  3asin 

Fo  si,-::;nif icant  increase  is  antici""!'ated  either  in  cw  nunbers  or  in 
nilk  production  in  the  Anazon  Basin  durinp  the  next  fexir  yearsc  Snakes, 
alli.;-ators ,  floods  and  recurrin";  outbreaks  of  foot-and  nouth  and  other' 
disor.soSj  -^lus  the  continu-^us  sale  of  cattle  f'^r  beef  are  expected  to 
c">ntinue,  as  in  the  -ir.st,   to  act,?is  a  deterrent  t'^  further  increaseo  a 
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nur-''-or  '^f  Fol^re,  C-ir  and  -^ther  Indian  ':reeds  rf  cattle  have  "■:een  irr-^orted 
fr'^r.  ranches  in  the  3tr,tes  of  Bahia,  Minas  Gc-rais  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
herd  in-rrver.ent»     In  additi'^n,   the  diroctor  of  the  northern  ^igr'n'^riic 
Institute  of  Seler.  has  reo^rtedly  -one  to  India        obtain  a'bout  100  head 
includin-;  Red  Sindhi  (dairy  "^reed)  a,nd  a  nur-^or  of  other  Indian  "breeds. 
These  cattle  are  t"  "be  used  at  the  ex'serir.ent  station  at  Belterra  to 
est'/--lish  this  st'-ti^n  os  a  leadin;:  center  ^f  selectin-::  and  hreedinc  of 
Indian  cattl3c    ^iny  increase  in  rilk  'roduction  fron  these  activities  is 
exTOCted  to  "^e  sl'^Vo     Ecv/ever,  the  Indian  cattle,  other  than  the  Red  Sinc'iiis, 
neither  freshen  as  regularly  as  other  ""Droeds  n"r  is  their  nilk  -production 
hi:-:;h»     'These  cattle,  however,  r.ay  he  '^f  hol;_-  in  offset  tine  the  constantly 
-r^v'in.:  deficit  of  neat  in  this  area, 

p'^o t-and-r.outh  disease,  "brucel^sis,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases, 
in  coroination  with  the  heat  and  hur.idity  and  scarcity  and  hi£,-h  -prices  of 
concentrate  are  expected  to  retrrd  incre-.ses  in  "both  cov;  nunhers  and  rdlk 
^reduction  in  the  inr.cdi-.te  Boler.  area^ 

The  Outlook  'ly  Cor-  -^dities 

?resh  fluid  r.ilk  is  r.oi-j  i^ein.;  suj;lied  to  Selen  fron  ah^ut  15O 
relati\'ely  s:-.all  stifles  '^r  dairies  nilkin<::;  an  avera.^^e  of  lO  to  15  co^'S. 
ii^out  1,75*-*  cows  a.re  now  /r' '.ucin-;  sli  h.tly  over  7^^*^  liters  U/  daily  or 
an  avcra=;-e  per  cow  of  sli=^htly  less  than  2,3SO  pounds  annually.  Until 
March,  l951f  this  r/iilk  v;as  virtually  all  distributed  fror.  srall  bma  or 
horse-dravm  carts  a.nd  v/rs  delivered  in  unsealed  hottles  of  vt.ryin-^  shapes, 
in  ra-r  state,  directly  to  house'rives  at  a  price  of  5»20  cruzeiros  5./  'J^^r 
liter,    adulteration  and  dilution  vith  water  v;as  reportedly  very  corjnon* 

On  Ka.rch  I3  of  this  year,  a  pasteurizing  -:lant  started  operation  and 
is  nov;  receiving  al^^ut  2000  liters  ^^f  the  city's  7COG  liter  daily  supplyo 
The  -ilr.nt,  ^■^hich  is  nov;  "bu^'in^^  raw  "ilk  fr'yv.  over  100  staples  at  a  price  of 
5  cruzeir'os  per  liter  delivered  to  the  plant,  ""dll  accept  only  milk  vrhich 
does  not  :ive  evidence  of  adulteration*  The  r.ilk  is  -pasteurized  and  "bottled 
in  1  liter  and  half-liter  b'^ttles  ^-dth  r.eto.l  caps  and  is  delivered  n^^stl^^ 
t'^  hor.es  at  a  -orice  '^f  6  cruzeiros  -er  liter  l^ottle,' 

-i  city  ordinance,  vhich  "^ecrr.e  effective  July  1,  requires  that  all 
fluid  r.ilk  f^v  3clen  "^e  -pasteurized.     This,  in  effect,  requires  that  all 
ravr  rdlk  ""le  delivered  to  the  -^asteurizin.-^  pla>nt«    With  a  capacity  of  12,000 
liters  daily  and  a  denonstrated  c^nsuiier  preference  for  pasteurized  nilk, 
the  plant  ra,na,-~er  holies  to  induce  a  pradual  -rrduction  increase  in  the  rdlk 
shed  and  -ilans  later  to  est-  """"lish  a  co^lin  :  st-  tion  to  receive  nilk  fron 
■producers  on  Karajo  Island,     In  this  i-;ay  the  -plant  nanaper  ho^es  to  ontain 
a  su"plenentr  ry  sa^p-'ly  of  lO  to  20  thousand  liters  da.ily,  to  "be  delivered 
in  rof riperr,ted  "boats,  and  later  to  diversify  to  the  production  of  other 
dairy  products.     Fo  fresh  crean  is  n^v;  o-vaila/r^le, 

4/  1  liter  equals  7,0567  quarts j 

5_/  1  cruzeiro  is  officially  equal  to  a.~-^at  US  $.053.     Open  narket  rates 
are  n^w  sonewhat  lower. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  JfOOO  liters  (a"bcut  7,U00  quarts) 
represents  virtually  the  entire  fluid  nilk  supply  of  Beleoc    This  a,nounts 
to  sli -^'htly  more  than  1/2O  of  1  pint  per  day  pe^r  parsone  .  Most  of  this  nilk, 
of  coarse,  goes  to  those  in  hi.-'^her  income  gvoxxps^ 

Ice  crean,  like  fluid  whole  nilk,  is  availa>ae  only  to  the  few  persons 
of  relatively  high  inconeo     It  is  nado  and  sold  in  two  of  the  hotels  and  "by 
a  few  plants,  the  nain  in^;Tedient  l^einp;  dry  whole  nilk  imported  in  ^  ■,oound 
canso    A  fairly  satisfactory  ice  crean  is  obtained  "by  the  addition  of  eg^ 
yolks,  su;^ar  and  va.nilla  or  fruit  flavorings, 

Lov/or  income  consumers  depend  upon  a  very  low-cost  confection,  called 
"creams"  containing;  alDout  l/lO  of  the  normal  nilk  solids  and  fat  content, 
and  upon  a  sherbet  made  with  fruit,  water  and  sugar  and  containin,-:;^  no  milk 
at  0-11-)    The  former  contains  dry  whole  nilk,  og^-  yolk,  flavoring  and  sugar?. 
The  latter,  which  represents  t>y  far  the  largest  volume  "by  sales,  could  be 
in-proved  in  flavf^r  and  food  value  by  the  addition  of  milk  solidSo  The 
present  average  ^ler  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  frozen  desserts  is 
negligibloe 

Dry  whole  milk  has  -an  established  market  and  is  purchased,  whenever 
available,  to  supplement  the  inadequate,  and  reportedly  low  quality  fresh 
nilk  availablOe     It  is  used  by  the  whole  family  in  cooking  and  as  a  sub-^ 
stitute  for  fluid  milk  generally, 'as  well  as  in  infant  feeding^     It  is 
believed  to  have  largely .replaced  condensed  milk  among  upper  income  groups 
and  is  sold  in  sr.all  quantities  to  those  with  lower  incomes.     It  has  been 
found  adaptiblo  in  cooking  where  roceipas  call  for  unsweetened  milk.  Its 
use  in  5  pound  cans  for  the  commercial  production  of  ice  crean  has  been  cited 
above,  and  small  quantities  also  are  used  in  the  baking  industry*  Although 
occasional  iirports  are  licensed  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe  to 
supplement  the  quantity  imported  fron  southern  Brazil,  shipments  have  b^een 
intermittent,  and,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  fluid  railkp  generally  inade- 
quate   Retail  prices  for  1  pound  cans  range  from  20  to  26  cruzeiros  per  can* 

Milk  base  inf-xnts'  and  dietetic  foods 3  produced  in  southern  Brazil  and. 
im[Dorted,  license  oxerapt,  from  a  number  of  suppliers  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  have  found  a  moderate  stoi\dy  market  as  a  result 
principally  of  doct-^rs'  prescrijptionso     The  Belem  market  for  this  class  of 
product  probably  could,  be  expanded  through  encouraging  a  more  general 
undjCr standing  of  its  properties  and  uses       local  nutritionists*) 

In  Brazilian  production  and  trade  data  no  separation  is  p.ade  between 
dry  whole  nilk,  r.odified  dried  milk  products  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
all  of  x^hich  are.  included  under  the  category  " dried"  or  "povrderod"  milko 
Receipts  and  imports  to  Belom,  less  trans-shiprionts,  indicate  a  present 
annual  consum:'otion  of  slightly  less  than  300?000  kilogram.s  or  about  660^000 
poundso    Assuming  1  pound  of  these  products  to  be  equal,  in  nutritive  value 
to  about  7  pounds  of  milk,  an  equivalent  of  U, 620, 000  pounds  of  nilk,  or 
2,150,000  quarts  are  provided  annually  fron  this  source*    While  this  is 
approximately  equal  to  an  additional  «05  pint  per  person  per  day,  these 
products,  as  in  the  case  of  fluid  r.ilk,  are  consuned  mainly  by  higher  income 
group  sc 
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Honfat  dry  nilk,  xT.  ;:Trnduct  alr.r.st  unknown  in  this  narket,  could  play 
an  important  part  in  irror'^vinc?;  the  di<3ts  of  Belen's  ever  exnandin^  nunher 
of  low-inccne  fardlios.     The  incroasin-;  scarcity  of  neat,  nilk,  chickens 
and  Qc  s  ornhasises  the  inportance  cf  sapplonentary  aninal  protein,  as  v;ell 
as  other  elements  in  this  food,     Both  fats  and  vitamin  A  appear  availahle 
in  satisf act'^ry  quantities  to  those  una'blc  to  buy  whole  nilk  products r  The 
.,-eneral  availability  of  ve';eta'bl8  fats  and  lard  and  the  continuous  heat 
ap-^ear  to  nininize  the  ne.^d  for  fatty  foods,  while  vitarain  A  proha^rly  is 
availa"ble  in  a  nunber  of  local  yellow  and  ^-reen  ve^ietahles 

i'onfat  dry  uilk  could  "be  successfully  introduced^  in  the  opinion  of 
Clone  dis tri'*"utcrs ,  in  consuner  cans  or  packages  throu^^'h  groceries  to  lov; 
income  fanilies.6/.     It  can  also  he  introduced  in  industrial  foods,  in 
shercets,  in  "bd'^ery  joods,  confections  and  in  such  low-fat  dairy  "oroducts 
as  cotto^ge  cheese  and  nilk  drinks.     Its  introduction  in  sherbets  has  ":een 
mentioned  aO'^ve^    There  are'  about  55  hakors  in  Eelen,  k  of  wliich  are 
sufficiently  larf,-e  to  be  potential  users  of  nonfat  dry  nilk,  hut  at  present 
only  sr.all  quantities  of  dry  vrhole  nilk,  v;hcn  available,  are  bein/^  usedo 
A  roliquefyin^  plant  for  the  use  of  this  product  in  Iotit  fat  milk,  skin  milk, 
chocolate  drinks  and  cottage  cheese  would  ap-.ear  to  fill  a  definite  need 
for  moderate  '^r  low-cost  nilk  nutri3nt3o    present  import  license  rec^ulations 
servo  as  the  major  deterrent  to  its  introduction. 

Condensed  m.ilk,  for  which  a  n^irket  has  Ion;-:;  been  established,  is  at 
present  probo.bly  the  principal  source  of  m.ilk  nutrients  to  a  lar.^e  se^ent 
of  Ijolen's  low-incom.e  fariiliesr  Shionents  to  Belen  are  limited  by  present 
ir.nort  refjulation  to  production  in  Brazil,  virtually  all  of  which  cones 
from  the  out-^ut  of-  a  single  f orei^-o-mod  company  located  several  thousand 
miles  from  this  r.arket  in  southern  Brasile  This  product,  which  retails  at 
60 5  to  7  cruj^eiros  per  1^  ounce  can  is  reportedly  in  frequent  short  supply* 

Helen's  annual  consur-ption  cf  this  ^iroduct  is  estimated  at  sli-^htly 
less  than  600,000  kilo^^rans  or  about  1,300,000  pounds.    With  1  pound  of 
C'-^ndensed  milk  equal  to  ab-ut  2,3  pounds-  of  fluid  nilk,  an  equivalent  of 
3,000,000  pounds  of  nilk,  or  about  1,390,000  quarts  care  -orovided  annually 
from  this  source.     This  is  approximately  equal  to  o.n  additional  0O3  pint 
per  --^erson  -oar  day.     Since  this  is  the  only  form  of  milk  available  to  many 
low-incone  -oeoi:)le,  the  extrene  inadequacy  of  nilk  supplies  is  self-evident* 

Althou.;h  no  com.mercial  im^oorts  of  eva-^orated  milk  have  been  licensed 
for  some  tine  Belen  distributors  eriross  a  belief  that  this  product  would 
find  a  ready  market? 

F7  Tho  hlfih  heat  and  humidity  moke  it  of  primary  importance  that  any 
packa.^in.-^  m.aterial  be  cor.tpletely  water  repellent,.     Tin    cans  appaar  to  be 
the  only  presently  known  proven  container?, 
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Cheese  consun-)tion  in  the  Belen  market  is  limited  largely  to 
Brazilicin  domestic  varietieso     In  addition  to  atout  835OOO  kilos  (lS3,000 
pounds)  of  Requeijao  and  about  3,000  kilos  (2O5OOO  pounds)  of  ''cream"  cheese 
marketed  annually  from  nearby  Marajo  Island,  about  230,000  kilograms  or 
510,000  -pounds  is  shipped  in  annually  from  Minas  G^rais,  Sao  Paulo  and 
other  States  in  southern  Brazils     The  quantity  of  imported  and  specialty 
cheeses  is  negligible*     The  retail  prices  of  nearby  Marajo  cheeses  range 
from  35  to  kO  cruzeiros  per  kilo  \'/hilo  the  jorice  of  an  ildara  style  cheese 
from  Minas  Gerais,  packed  in  tin,  ranges  from  JO  to  SO  cruzeiros  per  can 
of  cibout  2  kilograms o 

Total  cheese  consumption  in  Belom,  including  Marajo  and  that  shipped 
in  from  southern  Brazil,  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  yiOjOOO  pounds 
annually.    Assuming  1  pound  of  chejse  to  be  equal  in  nutritive  value  to 
about  7  pounds  of  milk,  an  equivalent  of  about  5j000,000  pounds  of  milk  or 
2,320,000  quarts  are  provided  annually  from  this  source^,     This  is  approx^- 
imately  equal  to  an  additional  tOS  pint  per  person  per  day..    While  sor.e  of 
the  Requeijao  is  consumed  by  lov-inconc  people^  the  supply  of  low-cost 
cheeses  is  seen  to  bo  far  from  adequatOo 

Virtually  all  of  the  buttej^  consumed  in  Belem,  .amounting  to  35O  to  kOO 
thousand  kilograms  (800,000  pounds)  annually,  is  received  from  Minas  G-erais 
and  other  States  of  southern  Brazil*.     The  quantity  shipped  from,  nearby 
Marajo,  while  of  good  quality,  is  negligible^    Most  of  the  butter  is  received 
in  10  to  2O  kilograms  cans  and  is  ladolel  out  in  bulk  at  about  UO  cruzeiros 
per  kilogromo     Occasional  sales  are  made  in  consumer-size  cans  of  about 
1/2  kilogram  or  more  at  prices  slightly  higher^    Most  ^f  the  butter  is 
c^nsur^ed  by  middle  and  upper  incor.e  groupSc 

A  sumjnary  of  tot<al  and  per  capita  daily  consumption  in  milk  equivalent 
of  milk  products  and  cheese  in  the  Belom.  area  is  given  below*,    Butter  has 
not  been  included,  since  not  only  is  its  consumption  confined  largely  to 
higher  income  groups,  but  it  contains  relatively  sr.all  quantities  of  the 
X^rotoins,  lactose,  minerals  and  other  elements; 

Item  Milk  Equivalent  Per  Capita 

(pints  per  day)_  (Pints  per  day) 

Fluid  milk  lU,800  -  ,06^3 

Dried  milks  11,800  .O513 

Condensed  milk  7,600  il'^H 

Total  milk  3^,200  ^ikSJ 

Cheese  12,700  1^552 

Grand  Total  UG,900  o2039 

This  represents  an  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  less  than  75 
pounds  comroared  with  a  United  States  average  of  about  25O  pounds^ 
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Internationnl  trade  in  ^lairy  products  iit  1950  vias  well  above  that  of 
1949  and  of  prewci"  levels  in  selected  countries.    The  combined,  -^veight  of 
exports  of  butter ^  chee^se ,  _c_giinod  and  dried  rrdlk  in  1950  was  2  percent 
^^reater  than  that  cf  1949  and  33  percent  greater  than  prevjar  levels.  The 
milk  equivalent  of  these  exports  in  1950  xvas  S  percent  inore  thon  that  of 
1949  and  3  percent  r-.ore  than  that  of  prexvars    These  changes  in  both 
product  weight  and  nalk  equivalent  of  daii'j''  products  trade  reflect  changes 
not  only  in  the  araount  of  trade  but  also  in  the  relative  iriiportanee  of  the 
individual  products  as  compared  to  pri'war  levelso 

Butter  accounts  for  relatively  I'^ss  of;  the  dairy  products  trade  v.;hile 
cheese,  canned  and  dried  ;,..ill-:  are  all  relatively  much  more  important* 
Exports  of  butter  in  1950,  althoup-h  13  percent  riore' than  those  of  1949, 
were  0  percent  lower  ti-ah  prewar  levels.    Chec^se  exports  were  3  percent 
mors  than  those  of  1949  and  30  percent  abovo  prewar  levels.    Canned  milk 
trade,  although  7  percent  less  than  in  1949,  was  50  pexcent  greater  than 
that  of  prevjar.    The  greatest  changes,  however,  ic  international  dairy 
trade  took  place  in  the  exports  of  dried  r.iVcz  and  especially  in  nonfat 
dry  milk  1/,    Exports  of  dry  vjhole  railk  wore  5  percent  less  than  in  1949 
but  were  i:iore  than  3  times  greater  than  prewar,    ITonfat  dry  milk  trade 
Viias  6  percent  less  than  in  1949  but  '.ore  than  15  ti.'^ios  greater  than  prewar 
levels. 

The  changes  i-i  the  relative  importance  in  international  trade  of  the 
individual  dairy  products  as  corapared  to  prewar  levelrj  are  a  result  of 
changes  in  milk  production,  utilization  and  aoasumption  in  many  countries« 
Total  :'ilk  production  is  above  prcv/nr  levels  in  nearly  all  countries  from 
vjhich  reports  have  been  received.    This  increased  production  is  being  used 
in  both  increased  domestic  consuinptioa  a.nd  increased  trade.    The  change  in 
the  utilization  of  railk  going  into  trade  reflects  the  trend  of  increased 
use  of  vvholc  milk  solids.    The  increased  trade,  largely  in  cheese,  ccnned 

T7    /in  extcnsii*e  statciiont,  relating  to  Dairy  Product s- Trade  in  V/e stern 
Hemisphere  Countries,  v.'ill  soon  be  available  upon  requc^st  to  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
7/ashington  25,  D,  C, 


and  dried  riilk,  is  due  in  part  to  the  cstablishraent  of  novj  jfiarkets.  These 
new  markets  are  the  result  of  the  vjar-tim:e  introduction  of  dairy  products 
to  new  and  widespread  areas  of  the  v/orld,  postvjar  use  of  these  products 
in  omergency  food  programs,  increased  purchasing  power  of  consumers,  and 
comraercial  development  throughout  the  world.     In  m.any  primary  raw  material 
producing  regions,  cojiimcrcial  developments  have  caused  concentrations  of 
population  in  flourishing  trade  centers  which  are  not  adequately  supplied 
with  dairy  products  and  other  food  by  local  producers.    Milk  and  dairy 
products  have  bccom.e  quite  im:portant  in  the  food  importations  of  these  ' 
trade  centers.    Increased  recognition  of  nutritive  values,  palatability 
case  of  use,  and  relatively  long  storage-life,  especially  of  dried  mJ.lk, 
have  bo.,n  factors  in  the  inclusion  of  m.ilk  in  food  importations, — By 
L,  M,  Smith,  Jr.,  based  in  part  upon  IJ,  3.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


lUIHY  P?;0DUCT3:    lilxports  of  butter,  cheese,  canned  and  dried  milk  in  product 
weight  and  whole  milk  equivalent  from  selected  countries, 
average  1934-33  and  annual  1949  and  1950,  preliminary  1/ • 


Average 

;  1934-33  \ 

1949  ; 

1950 

Product 
\^eight  ' 

Whole  i:ilk 
TCquivalc:nt ; 

Product : ".'hole  Milk' 
Weight  :Equivalent' 

Product 
"iTeight  : 

Whole  Milk 
Equivalent 

Canned  Milk,  

Dried  vjhole  miilk 

Aggregate  vi/eights  : 

1,133 
592 
:  540 
50  : 
21 

24,813 
:  5,400 
.  1,188 

425 

Millioii  Pounds 
:    920    :  20,148  : 
!     748     :  5,807 

859     :  i;912 
'     165     :  1,411 

341  : 

1,039  : 
:  767 

308 
157 

332 

22,754 
;  6,980 
:  1,778 
1,335 

2,335 

;  31,827 

:3,044     :  30,278 

:  3,103 

:  32,847 

if    Countries  arc  Canada,  United  States,  .Argentina,  Austria, ' Bclgiuia,  Dcn^liark 
Finland,  i'rance ,  Ireland, 'Italy,  Motherlands,  Y'owifiy ^  Stveden,  Si-vitzerland , 
United  Kingdom,  .-.ustralia,  and  Nevj  Zealand, 


(See  accompanying  tables  on  folloxving  pages) 
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40,774 

8/ 

Lithuania  ; 

30,390 

:8/ 

1/ 

8/ 

8/ 

ITetherlaQds  ; 

109,585?". 

.,355' 

117, 

809 

44 

142 

,477 

18 

Norvjay  : 

'72S  : 

2  • 

1, 

374 

-— 

9 

,512 

Poland  and  Danzig 

:      18,664  ^ 

2 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

u 

Portugal  ; 

■141  • 

229 

415 

487  ; 

'526  : 

441 

iSwedon  : 

50,547 

353 

567 

■  9 

31 

,678  • 

— — 

Switzerland 

'  7 

2,035  • 

55 

24 

;033 

A 

20,708 

United  Kingdom  : 

l;367 

•1,074,727 

- 

712 

,264 

— 

751,054 

USSR  (Eur  ,&Asia )  : 

46 ,486 

401 

1/ 

1/ 

n  / 
1/ 

1/ 

OCE-^AIEA  : 

Australia  : 

220 ; 151  • 

2 

150, 

282 

— 

:  175 

,910 

\            — — 

New  Zealand       .  ■ 

:    308,395  : 

o 

330 , 

624  ' 

~ — 

',  of  odo 

ri  A  A  1 
,UUU 

OTHERS 

British  Malaya 

10/  -571 

4,078 

6/, 

,200 

India  ; 

10/  4,142 

10/ 

6,175 

:7/ 

Indonesia 

10/12; 352 
4,826 

800 

Palestine  ; 

Rep, of  Philippii^ 

1,565 

2 

;065 

1,161 

Southern  Rhode aa* 

13/  253 

563 

63 

1 

,368 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  last  table. 
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CIiniEoE:  I ntei-natioaal  Trade  ,■  ;.vc rage  1934-38 
 Annual  1949  and  1950,  Preliminary 


Country 

Average  1934 

-38 

1949  ; 

1950 

xport s 

Imports 

*rports 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Ir;ports 

000  lbs. 

1,000  IbSe 

1,000  lbs,: 

1,000  lbs.: 

1,000  lbs„ ; 

1,000- lb So 

NORTH  AI'?]RICA 

Canada 

.  73,744 

1 , 2oi : 

52 , 595 : 

2 , odO : 

53, iiu ; 

iU , IbU 

Mexico 

•  15 

895 

United  States 

1  OCA 

i ,  2dU 

54,279 

98,021: 

32,014: 

47,493: 

56 , 139 

13 

428: 

9: 

719: 

—  : 

1,647 

SOUTH  .--JERICA 

Argentina 

3,405 

110 

22,145 

— : 

13,534: 



Peru 

-688: 

  ; 

-124: 

— 

-641 

Venezuela 

13' 

1,235: 

^_  ; 

6,344- 

—  ; 

y 

8,090 

EUROPE  ■ 

- 

Austria 

5,720 

1,818: 

2: 

3,027- 

1 , 552 

1,595 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 

344 

50,563 

2,097 

53,510 

6/ 

359 

6/ 

55,779 

Czechoslovalaa 

1,909 

2,706: 

U 

1/ 

1/ 

u 

Denmark  ; 

18,067 

33 

66,772 

28 

87,000 

67 

Estonia 

•  324 

2 

8/ 

'q/ 

Finland 

11,551 

-  31 

9,065 

— 

i/ 

Eraiice 

25,039: 

30,857 

36,360 

20,311 

35,513 

51,603 

Gem  any 

(^■fcstcrn)  : 

1/ 



49,294 

4,940 

96; 214 

Greece 

521 

800 

— 

7,061 

— 

12,255 

Hungary 

862 

15 

■1/ 

u 

If 

'1/ 

Ireland  ! 

1,509 

•  60 

2,888 

•  75 

985 

•  133 

Italy 

53,224 

9,672 

29,015 

15,267 

40,857 

13,555 

Latvia  ; 

132 

— 

8/ 

8/ 

Lithuania 

1,318 

o 

:8/ 

ii 

p 

p 

Hetherlands  : 

132,358 

934 

136,729 

520 

154;027 

534 

Norvjay 

4,111 

■  338 

1,125 

555 

1,859 

208 

Poland  asd 

Danzig 

1,350 

317 

\p 

'-1/ 

p 

Portugal 

143 

386 

553 

1 

722 

13 

Ruraania 

159 

-  90 

— 

— 

Spain 

12 

/  117 

2,502 

•p 

'1/ 

p 

■If 

Sweden 

•  625 

2,473 

5,232 

7;778 

14,407 

2,930 

S/jitzerland  : 

41,678 

3,924 

27,735 

2;590 

32,915 

4;  083 

United  Kingdoo: 

.  2,987 

319,028 

— 

477,054 

— 

:  344,993 

U3SR(Eur.&Asia): 

84 

815 

:7/ 

'p 

'•If 

p 

o-ceait:  a 

Australia 

21,750 

104 

48,489 

74 

49,831 

147 

New  Zealand 

194,000 

2 

208,843 

222,595 

OTP^RS 

Algeria 

82 

10,833 

15,000 

Egypt 

13/5/  82 

;1C/  ^  7,273 

'•1/ 

4,700 

India 

4 

1,204 

p 

1,200 

Rep. of  PhilippiBS 

895 

2,376 

958 

Syria  8:  lebanon: 

553 

917 

"7/ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  last  table. 
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CAITNTED  riLi::  International 
Annual  1949  a 


Trade, 'Average  1934-33, 
ad  1950,  Prelininary 


Country 


EORTH  ;j^Ric;. 


Kvercj^e  1934-38 


::port  s 


1,000  lbn> 


ImDort , 


1,000  lbs. 


1949 


"'Exports 
1,Q'00  lbs. 


Canada 

:  22,958 

22 

1  36 

,  534 

5 

57,450  : 

15 

GuatemalQ 

1          — — 

.7/ 

1  — 

— 

■  110 

n  / 

Mexico 

— — 

■  614 

— 

4 , 000 

Panama- 

1          — — 

4 , 327 

!;  — 

— 

mmmm 

Panana  Canal 

'  Zone 

•          — — 

2,543 

1  — 

— 

— *• 

United  'States 

:    ,  33,837 

452 

:  327 

,85B 

•  29 

:  178,044 

\  o69 

Cuba 

4,691 

— 

32,912 

— 

'~^r\  mo 
.5U ,  918 

Netherlands 

/vntilles  ; 

mmmm 

D  ,UUU 

— — 

SOTH'H  .-'.'ERIOA 

.Irgcntina 

',            '±o  : 

311 

1/ 

Peru 

— — 

7 , 833 

— 

18,596 

— 

liiUKOEE 

xiU  stria ' 

n  / 

2/ 

n  1 
1' 

8 

■396 

2 

1  ,o--U 

Belgium  ! 

2  J  203 

15/ 

600 

542 

53,790 

.6/ 

260 

_6/7x,500 

Czechoslovakia 

-it-/ 

307 

•1/ 

u 

Deninark 

40,'±o9  * 

:  85 

,814 

85,825 

Finland 

7/ 

2J 

:16/ 

'  289 

:16/ 

■724 

:7/ 

'1/ 

France  ' 

16/11,277 

2,955 

24 

,048 

10:933 

26,400 

1          yl<  r? 

!  4,J43 

Ge  rmany ,  V/e  s  t  e  rn 

Tl 

1/ 

516^66 ;  246 

272 

8,832 

Greece  " 

4,309 

66,730 

—— 

64,2SB 

Ireland 

5/  12,936 

60 

27 

,305 

18,589 

Italy 

3,301 

3-I-4 

2 

,502 

32,906 

■  56 

2-1}  368 

Fetherlands 

'  .  358 ,087 

77 

255 

^077 

151 

336,750 

148 

Korv;ay  ; 

4,666  • 

67  ■ 

131 

208: 

10 

Portugal 

ir/i£/  31 

16 

^16/ 

41 

93, 

16/  11 

Spain 

LI/  26 

14/ 

28 

MM 

Sweden 

15/     115  : 

15/ 

18 

,270  ' 

2,653  ; 

2 

Sivitzerland  ; 

12,936  : 

'  9 

7 

,629  ' 

-193  ; 

4;696  : 

1,  "^03 

T  T       *1  T  ^  /~i       "t/"  T   V\             1^  1 

uniT/eu  rLinguOE  < 

n.c    r\r\0  « 
CO  fUUC,  ', 

199  ^4 

!  il 

121,449  ! 

19,622 

OCE.U^TIA 

• 
• 

Australia  ; 

15,392  : 

'X 

65 

,619  : 

O  I 

75,150 

ITew  Zealand  : 

6,156  : 

24 

,101 

24,284  : 

OTHERS  ; 

British  Malaya  ! 

8,963  i 

73,682  : 

70,000  ; 

Hong  Kong  : 

1/ 

21,265 

India  ; 

8^39  : 

8; 545  : 

Indonesia 

32 , 390 

55,830  : 

Rep, of  Hiilippines: 

10,643  : 

121,821  : 

100,512 

Iraport; 


1.000  lbs. 


1950 


JCxport  s 


1.000  lbs. 


Imp  or  1s 


l,0C01ts 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  last  table 


DRIED  MILK:^/  Internationa 
  Annual  1949 


1  Trade,- Avor.-gG  193Zt-38, 
and  1950<  Frclininary 


Country 


xiVoragG  193/4-3^5 


r.;cport  s  :  Inpu  rt  s 


19A9 


-jirports 


•Ii  iports 


1950 


-Exports 


Ir.  ipo  rt  s 


NORTH  AIIERICA 
Canada 
Mexico  , 
United  States 
Cuba 

SOUTH  /JiERICA 
Argentina 
Peru 

Venezuela 
ZUROFE 


1,000  lbs. 


Austria  . 
Belgim  •■ 
Czechoslovakia 
Denrnark  : 
France  . 
Gcrneny  : 
Greece 
Ireland  • 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Non-/ay 
Spain 
Sweden 
Sv/itzcrland 
United  Kingdom 

.OCEANIA 
Australia 
New  Zealand 

OTHERS 
India 
Japan 
Rep, of  Phili-prirfis: 


1/ 


7/ 


1/ 


U 


4,ao/, 

170 


594 


626 
25 

37,151 
10 

14 
1,451 
3,036 


3,324 
16,111 


613 


1,000  lbs. 


7/ 


7/ 
7/ 


7/ 


7/ 


41£? 
•466 
6,020 


1,000  lbs, 
35,435 
'  295,059 


1.000  lbs. 


1,000  lbs. 


1.000  lbs, 


5,t)69 
154 


2,16S 


209 
213 
2 

122 
90 
374 
117 
7 

30,S79 


239 


1,525 
700 

735 


11 


701 


7/ 


1,510 

16,933 
1,991 


3,234 

55,360 
38 

11,499 
2,372 


36,910 
52,932 


6/ 


7/ 


i;055 
S,S56 

5,254 
2, 280 


1,547 
40,000 


3,746 
10,661 
6,000 

25,115 

25,813 
382 
23,201 

860 
56 


3,477 
99,057 


123 


11/  11,808 
51,879 
4,067 


18,305 
292,000 

214 


3/ 


7/. 


7/ 


7/ 
7/ 


19,679 
1,962 

19,854 
5,853 

37,280 
25 

15,320 
4,694 


7/ 


7/ 


7/ 


7/ 


850 

2,526 
3,120 


1,460 


2,256 
13,779 


9,273 
8,057 
27,969 
1,007 

6,885 
20 


4,641 
84,890 


6/  37,289 
66,701 


7/ 


11/19^179 
48,369 
5,888 


'"  'f  Average  for  years  1935-37,    2/  Less  than  500  pounds,    3/  Incomplete,    4/  Average 
'or  years  I936-38,    _5/  Average  for  years  1934-37.    6/  Unofficial  estim.ate,    7/  Not 
available,    8/  Incorporated  in  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3,  1940,    9/  For  the  year  1934 
only,    10/  Includes  ghee,    11/  For  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1,    12/  Average  for 
years  1934  and  1935,    13/  Including  Trade  with  ^nglo-Sgyptian  Sudan,    14/  For  the 
years  1935  only,    15/  For  the  year'  1938  only,    16/  Includes  Dried  Hilk,    17/  Bi- 
zonc  only,    18/  Average  for  1937-39.    19/  Includes  dried  skim  millCc 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN    AGRtCULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES   DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AG  Rl  CU  LTU  R  E        ;  : 
: ''  WA&H  INClTON  ,  D.C. 

FD-S-Sl  May  21,  1351 

mm  rRODiTCTioN  aixtd  litiltz^-.tiow  in  priitcipal  frodlcimc-  GOTrin?Ri?:s  in  1950 


Milk  pro:liictloa  in  practically  every  raajor  proLlucin^;  country  except 
Australia  was  '-reater  in  1950  tliaf-  in  1949.     Coiv  numbers  increased  in' 
nearly  all  countries  except  Canada,  Nonvay  and  .'Sweden*    Feed  supplies, 
both  grain  and  roughage,  v/ero  adequate  and  riilk  prices  "-.'ere  ^renerally 
favorable,    Tucb  of  the  increased  liilk  supplies  of  1950  was  utilized  as 
fresh  and  canned  rdlk  "vhereas  in  1949  nost  of  the  increased  production 
Vv'ent  into  butter  and  cheese, 

Fluid  nilk  consur.iption  increased  in  nearly  all  i.iajor  producing;  couritrios 
except  I3el;rium,  the  T'etherlands ,  and  Switzerland,    Butter  production  in- 
creased in  nearly  all  countries  except  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Choose 
production  decreased  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  xias  about  the  saF;c 
in  Denmark,  the  ■[^Netherlands ,  and  Australia,  and  increased  in  the  other 
countries.     Canned  lailk  production  increased  in  all  major  producing  countries 
with  r.iajor  increases  occurrinf;  i'l  the  motherlands,  JJenmark  and  the  United 
Kingdora, 

Trade  in  deiry  products,  especially  ccnnc;d  riilk,  increased  consider- 
ably, A^lxports  of  Dutch  dairy  produce  in  1950  showed  increases  over  1949 
for  butter,  cheese  and  cond..nsed  milk  and  a  reduction  in  shipments  of  milk 
pov.'der.    Exports  of  l^utter  frori  Ireland  -were  much  heavier  in  1950  than  in 
1949,  but  at  the  v.nd  of  the  year  stocks  declined  and  inports  xvere  necessary, 
Denmark  increased  its  butter  exports  in  1950 'over  1949,    .-Australian  butter 
exports  were  much  lower  in  1950  than  in  1949,  but  New  Zicaland  continued  as 
a  large  exporter  of  buttv^r  -.nd  ciieese.    E:rports  of  dairy  products  froiri  the 
United  States  decreased  very  sharply,  especially  for  cheese  and  condensed 
milk.    The  United  Kingdora  and  ''estern  Germany  continued  to  bo  thv,  largest 
importers  of  dairy  produce  in  1950  as  in  1949, 

It  is  expected  that  milk  cow  numbers  and  milk  proJuctiorn  in  the  major 
producing  countries  ir.  1951  will  be  about  the  s^r^ie  as  in  1950,    The  severe 
vjinter  of  1950-51  depleted  stocks  of  grain  and  roughage  and  increased  feed 
prices.    Unless  v.'oathcr  conditions  are  above  average,  grain  supplies  may 
declina  further  in  l'^51-52,    "'hile  it  is  expected  that  mdlk  prices  will 
rise  in' 1951,  this  is  not  expected  to  offset  the  higher  feed  prices.  Conse- 
quently, milk  production  for  the  current  year  probably  vjill  remain  at  about 

the  1950  level,  [  

This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  \jorld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  CommittcG 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistias,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U,  S, 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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FD-4-51  June  4,  1951 

WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  OUTPITT  INCREASED  HIRING  1950 

Total  butter  and  cheese  output  in  principal  producing  countries 
increased  considerably  in  1950  over  1949.    F-ilk  productioB  in  practically 
every  major  producing  country  was  greater  in  1950  than  in  the  preceding 
year.    Thus,  despite  generally  increased  fluid  railk  consumption  and 
increased  output  of  cajxtied  rrdlk,  lar/^er  quantities  of  milk  were  generally 
available  for  use  in  butter  and  cheese. 

Although  some  countries  have  been  gradually  relaxing  regulations 
concerning  the  production  and  marketing  of  butter  and  cheese,  a  few 
countries  still  had  in  1950  quite  rigid  controls  and  many  had  various 
price,  subsidy,  ta:.:  and  licensing  progra/fis  which  affected  both  domestic 
production  and  international  trade  of  butter  and  cheese, 

'Torld  production  of  butter,  including  ghee  produced  in  T'iddle 
I]astern  and  Far  Eastern  countries,  is  estimated  at  about  8,000  xTiillion 
pounds  for  1950  as  compared  vjith  estimated  production  for  1949  of' 
about  7,800  m.illion  pounds.    Production  of  butter,  excluding  ghee,  in 
the  :;Tajor  producing  countries  is  reported  at  5,590  million  pounds  in 
1950  as  compared  to  5,370  nillion  pounds  in  1949,    Butter  production 
in  the  major  producing  countries  is  no\v  at  89  percent  of  prewar  levels. 

Although  total  butter  production  is  reported  to  have  increased 
about  4  percent,  output  decreased  in  4  of  the  major  producing  countries, 
in  1950,    In  the  United  States,  output  vjas  2  percent  lower  than  in  1949 
and  only  75  percent  of  prewar.    In  Canada,  output  was  down  7  percent 
froi.i  1949  and  v;as  90  percent  of  prexvar.    In  Ilew  Zealand,  output,  although 
down  fro.M  1949,  v;as  2  percent  aboxre  prcv;ar.    These  decreases,  however, 
were  more  than  offset  by  ir.aior  increases  '..'hich  took  place  in  1950  output 
of  butter  in  Dca'nark,  Franco  and  ^A^estern  Germany  and  smaller  increases 
in  Belgium,  the  TTethcrlands,  3i7edon  and  ...rgentina.    Increases  also  took 
place  in  Finland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland, 
Ireland,  and  Italy,    Of  these  countries  reporting  increased  output  over 
1949,  only  .^jrgei-.tina,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  avcden  and  Belgium  were 
above  prewar  levels. 


Production  of  choc^^^o  in  roporting  coLintries  in  1950  increased  about 
7  percent  OTor  1949  and  vjas  about  30  pcrcG:nt  above  prewar  levels*  This 
relatively  largo  increase  in  cheese  output  is  reflected  in  changes  in 
the  utilization  pattern  of  total  milk  production  vi/horeiri  cheese  accounts 
for  a  larger,  and  butter  a  smaller,  proportion  of  the  vjorld  milk  supply, 
liov/over,  cheese  output  in  1950  decreased  from  1949  levels  in  4  najor 
countries.    In  Canada,  output  was  dovm  17  percent  from  1949  and  dovm 
20  percent  from  prexvar.    In  the  United  States,  the  major  producer  of 
cheesc3  as  x-vell  as  butter,  output  in  1950  vjas  down  2  percent  from  1949 
but  up  82  percent  over  prewar.     In  ^Bweden,  output  was  dovm  21  percent 
from  194.9  but  15  percent  abo¥e  prewar.    In  Denmark,  output  xvas  down  4 
percv.nt  from  1949  but  nearly  90  percent  above  prevmr.     In  nearly  all 
other  countries  reporting,  output  was  above  both  1949  and  prevvar  luvels, 
T.Iajor  increases  took  place  in  France,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  vjith 
smaller  increases  in  Greece,  Austria,  Nor.jay,  Argentina  and  Finlamd. 


This  is  ono  of  a  series  Of  regularly  scheduled  reports  of  vjorld  agricultural 
production  ^-pprov^.d  by  thv.  Office  of  Foreign  .-.gricultural  Relations  Ccrrjittec 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  otatistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U,  S, 
Foreign  ^Service  reportSc 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE,  CIRCULAR 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGNr  AGRtCULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG  RiCULTUR  E 
WASHINGTON^  D,G, 

   i  


TD  2-51  July  2,  1951 

IvOElD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  FIRST  QUaR'T^ER,  I95I 


Over-all  factory  production  of  d<'iry  products  in  the  major  producing 
countries  decreased  slightly  in  the  first  ouarter  of  1951 »  ^-s  coirrpared 
vith  the  same  quarter  of  195'-'*     Unfavorable  weather  in  many  of  the  import- 
ant dairy  countries  caused  a  serious  decline  in  milk  production,    thus  cur- 
tailing the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  utilization  in  manufacture. 
The  necessity  of  meeting  demands  for  relatively  high  levels  of  fluid  milk 
consumption  vras  also  a  factor  in  limiting  manufacturing  supplies. 

Conditions  for  milk  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  v/ere  variable. 
In  Fevr  Zealand,  adequate  '''arm  raj.ns  throu;':,hout  January  and  February  pro- 
moted "oasture  growth,  and  dairy  factory  recei-ots  of  butterfdt  were  at  a  ncv; 
high  level.    Although  very  dry  conditions  uere  eyperienced  in  some  major 
producing  areas  in  March,  and  growth  '-'as  practically  at  a  standstill, 
factory  butterfat  production  continued  aopreciably  above  the  preceding 
year.    Dairy  stock  in  Australia  in  the  first  quarter  were  in  good  condition 
generally,  but  the  very  hot  and  dry  w.)athi-^r  '^rhich  prevailed  in  the  imr)Ort— 
ant  dairy  districts  caused  a  decline  in  milk  production  belov;  the  output 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  a  year  ago. 

In  Denmark,  vreather  conditions  in  the  first  quarter  i-rere,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  for  pasture  growth,  rainfall  being  considerably  above  avera.go. 
Milk  production  for  this  period  show-d  a  slight  gain  over  com.parable  13^0* 
Deliveries  to  plants  in  Switzerland  were  hi  .••■her  in  the  opening  quarter, 
due  to  larger  cov;  numbers  and  to  some  increase  in  yield  per  cow,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  less  milk  was  consumed  on  farms.-    In  Western  Germany, 
v/here  bett--  r  breeding  and  feeding  resulted  in  increased  m.ilk  cow  numbers 
and  to  higher  yield  per  cow,   total  milk  production  for  the  quarter  under 
revievT  yras  up  about  I5  'oerco-nt. 

Although  cow  numbers  in  the  He  the:  r  lands  increased,  milk  -oroduction  in 
the  January-March  quarter  declined,  due  to  the  narrovr  feed  position  and 
the  poor  condition  of  pasture  lands.     The  first  quarter  in  Ireland  '-/as 
maricod  by  extremely  unfavorable  i^-eathor,  which  caused  livestock  to  lose 
condition.    Furthermore,  feedstuffs  costs  rose  sharply  and  fodder  on  small 
farms  was  limited.     In  the  United  Kin:;dorn,  cold  v/^ather  continued  to  harroer 


milk  production,  ^/hich  in  tho  first  q.aartor  of  1951  dv,'clinod  approximately 
6  03rcrTnt  "b.-lov  the.  corr-' sQondiii,-^  qaarter  a  year  ago.     With  liquid  con~ 
Ga:n;^tion  "bcin.5  '-'ell  rnaj  ntained,   the  araount  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
declined  ahout  "^8  percent. 

Milk  T:)rodaction  in  Canada  vras  down  throufihout  the  quarter,  due  to  lower 
milk  cov  nuiahers,   th'^  sr-ialler  nunher  of  co^-rs  milked,  and  to  a  sli:"ht  decline 
in  milk  yields.     In  the  United  States,  a  dro'-  of  approximately  2  percent  in 
milk  production  from  last  year  is  attril")ut-^;d  to  I'^wer  production  per  cowt 
resulting  from  i^o.-^rer  quality  rou-^ha^^e  in  some  re-ions  and  sh-arply  retarded 
Hinter  r^'razin/^  cro-;-,G  in  some  ov.hers. 

Butter  production  in  fa.ctories  continnod  to  decline  in  most  countries 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1951>   'i-lthou.^h  in  a  few  countri<vs,  outout  '-ras  hi.q,her 
than  a  year-ago.     In  the  Southern  Hei-ii sphere;,  an  increase  of  I6  r)ercent 
occurred  in  Fo-,;  .z  ;'M,lji,nd  '>'here  mild  conditions  prevailed  throu.'^hout  most  of 
the  quarter.     Output  in  Australi.:.i  declined  in  this  period,  due  to  the  dry, 
hot  weather  exi^'^ri'-^nc-.d  in  trc  lar:;'r  producing  States, 

Sev-.  ral  N]aropec-i.n  countries  ti.;;ain  rei^or  oed  incr  ases  in  "butter  produc- 
tion,  the  most  notahle  .cains  "bein;^  made  in  S^^i tzorlo.nd  and  in  Western  Germany, 
In  the  form.or  country,  deliveries  of  ri\k.  to  fr.ctories  rose  12  percent  ahovo 
a  year  a^^o  and  the  excess  milk  nas   burned  re^stly  into  butter.     Larger  deliv- 
eries to  plants  in  Western  i--t3rmany  als"^  res'ilted  in  increased  "butter  output. 
In  Denmark,  production  durin^;  th"*  first  quarter  increased  by  a"bout  2  percent. 
Output  in  Sved.jn  ^/as  o.p^^roxim.at -ly  th.;  sam.;  as  a  y^ar  a.;o. 

Production  of  "butter  in  the  Aje  cherl raids,   9  percent  belov/  that  of  the 
o-^enin,;-;  ouarter  of  13^0,  reflected  the  l-'i'er  supplies  of  milk  available  for 
manuf ac turin";  purposes  and  especially  f  jr  butter  nanufac turin^i^.     In  the 
United  Kin-;dom,  also,  butter  'oroductiou  v;as  severely  reduced,   the  amount  of 
Tiilk  frr  factory  or"' due ed  dai  ry  products  beiu  ;;  considerably  below  that  of  the 
"orecedin^;;  ,V-ar,     "'.'"er;'  cold  ana  wet  "  ather  in  Ir.-land  restricted  milk  deliv- 
eries to  cr^-ameries,  and  butter  production  f^r  the  quarter  ^iZis  about  3^ 
•percent  low^r  than  in  the  sar.e  period  ^f  155^. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  decr..'^sod  nilk  pr^-duction  and  continued 
hi  :h  fluid  milk  consum.vHion  substentially  reduc:'d  the  quantity  -^f  milk  for 
butter  "production,  output  -^f  '-'hich  d.-clined  lS  perc^  nt  in  the  f'rmer  country 
and  19  "oercent  in  the  latter. 

Cheese  -or'^duc tion  in  the  first  quart'^r  of  1951  declined  ,=y3nerally,  con>- 
pared~vTtl7~a  y  ar  a  :;-",     A  sli  :ht  .-^'ain  in  output  '^as  recorded  in  ITew  Zealand, 
but  in  Australia,  T^roduction  ^ras  onlj^  93  ■^^'rc^mt  ''f  comparable  1950*  1^ 
Denmark,  chees.-  •n-''duc ti'^n  increased  considerably  in  the  period  under  review, 
due  t^  the  tendency  t-^  use  m^ re  r.ilic  foi'  cheese  instead  of  butter.  This 
loractice  was  brou  -ht  ab'^ut  by  the  difficulty  in  reachinc^  an  af-^reement  ^','ith 
the  United  Kin;^d^m.  re-ardin^:;  the  butter  price. 


-3- 


"^he  lar'jor  chcezo  'u  :;iut  in  the  ITo  i-horlanc.s  in  the  Janaary^March  quarter 
is  attributed  tn  tho  favorable  rmrkat  f'r  this  cr^tiin'^d.i ty,    Pr'^duction  in 
S'-'i tzerland  '-'as  C.^vn  about  l6  -lercjnt,  roflectinj--  the  diversion  of  lar.'^e 
quantities  '^f  nilk  t'"'  butter  na.nuf ac tare ,     In  the  United  Zin.qdon,  cheese 
continued  t^  receive  priority  in  all -cation  -"f  the  available  supplies  of 
nanufacturin::  nilk,    nevertheless,  in  the  o-^enin.,;  quarter  of  1951? 
quantity  of  nilk  diverted  t'^  cheese  '•'S-s  20  tercont  below  a  year  a^o, 
resulting  in  a  coroarable  decrease  in  cheese  production. 

In  Canada,  vrhore  b'^th  cheese  factories  and  concentrated  nilk  plants 
competed  for  Canada's  reduced  nilk  supply,  cheese  production  Has  dovm  8 
■oercont  for  the  quarter*     Incr.;ased  demnds  by  fluid  outlets  in  the  United 
States  were  responsible  in  lart  f'^r  the  decline  in  cheese  output  of  the 
opening  quarter. 

Canned  nilk  production  for  the  first  three  ii^nths  of  1951  increased 
in  3  of  the  5  countries  reporting.     Output  in  the  Netherlands  continued 
to  rise,  enc':ura,.;ed  by  the  strong  exv^rt  deiiand.    Production  in  the  United 
Kin;;dor3  v/as  severely  reduced,  reflectin  ;  the  lover  nilk  production  and  the 
snaller  sup;")lies  available  for  nanufac turinf^.     Output  in  Australia  declined 
5  percent.     Total  canned  j-dlk  production  in  Canada  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  current  year  increased  by  a-opro:cinately  ly.  percent  over  the  correspond- 
in^^  quarter  '^f  the  precedin,^-  year.     Most  of  this  increase  took  place  in  the 
production  of  evaporated  '-'hole  nilk  which  is  ranufactured  in  nuch  lar j.-er 
volune  than  any  other  type  '^f  canned  rulk.     In  th-e  United  States,  canned 
nilk  output  rose  5  percent  above  tluit  of  a  year  a-o,  lar.ply  accounted  for 
by  the  heavier  production  of  eva-j-irated  .v/hole  nilk  which  took  place  durin,^ 
the  quarter. 

Dried  ni ] k  production  shoved  a  narked  decline  in  all  najor  producing 
countries  in  the  first  quarter  of  V.'i  oh  forei-^n  denand  for  Netherlands 

cheese  and  canned  nilk  continuin.^  hi  ;h,  less  nilk  was  available  for  '^ther 
nanufactured  dairy  pr' ducts,  and  output  of  dried  nilk  was  only  68  percent 
of  the  c^rres-oondin  -  auart>-!r  '"'f  19^30.    Production  in  the  United  Xin-;don 
continued  to  decline,  a.^ain  reflecting  the  reduced  supplies  available  for 
dairy  iroduced  -products,  '•ther  thjin  cheese,     Snaller  all^'tnents  of  nanu— 
facturinr:  nilk  to  dried  nil-c  production  v^ere  also  responsible  for  Canada's 
lover  '^ut;out  in  the  first  quarter.     In  the  United  States,  a  substantial 
increase  occurred  in  the  -or'^duction  --^f  dried  whole  nilk,     H'^vever,  this 
was  offset  by  the  decline  in  '^utiut  of  nonfat  dry  nilk  s"lids,  and  ->ver-all 
drix)d  nilk  •or'^duction  vas  ap^roxina^ely  28  percent  under  last  year's  level. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad,— 

Sydney i-T-e cause  -^f  the  very  dry  c':'nditirns  experienced  in  the  nain 
dairyins;  areas  •^f  Australia  in  th:;  first  fev  n'^nths  of  1951 »  '^'-a-iry  ^ro— 
duction  has  declined  sharply  in  the  current  season.     Milk  rationin.'i 
becane  necessary  in  the  netr'^oolitan  areas  of  SyCjiey,  Nev/castle  and  Brisbane, 
and  for  the  first  tine  in  decades,  Australia  is  sh'^rt  "f  butter,  Howcveri 
durin/^  the  latter  half  of  Kiay  and  the  first  part  ^f  June,  5;'^od  rains  were 
received  in  nost  dairy  districts  "^f  Australia,  and  the  pasture  outlook  is 
nuch  more  satisfactory. 


Wellinc::t''^n;>-  Althou.;h  very  dry  conditions  have  been  exi^eriencod  in  sone 
naj'-*r  pr'^ducin-;-  areas  of  llr3w  Zealand,  '^respects  f^r  ^Tr'^daction  are  .■<onerally 
-<"od» 

Baenos  Aires  {>-  As  a  result  '^f  fav">rable  rains  in  Ar^^entina  in  May,  the 
winter  rrazin.;  and  fora-'S  '->atl'~"^k  is  hetter  this  year  thanrlast.     The  con- 
dition '^f  f'.airy  cattle  is  considered  fair  to  rncd  in  the  principal  dairy 
zonos. 

Copenha:::en;-  Rainy  and  warn  weather  has  inproved  f2;razin=-;  conditions  in 
nost  places  in  Dcnnark,  and  'orospocts  for  the  seas'^n  are  favorablet 

Frankfurt  1"  In  Germany,   the  extended  cool  vreather,   the  late  ir.Tprove- 
nent       pasture  land  and  the  delayed  "be  ..Innin    '^f  the  ^'razin^-  period  post- 
poned this  year's  seasonal  increase  in  i;iilk  ;oroduction  by  sone  weekse  Milk 
iproduc tion  and  deliveries  are  n'^w  inpr'^^vin-;-  nore  rapidly. 

The  Ha/-;ae : -  In  the  Netherlands,  lower  temperatures  retarded  pastures, 
and  slowed  up  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  r.ilk  nr^ductiono 

L'^ndon!-  Sprin.;-  weather  in  the  United  Kinr.;don  was  especially  backiArard 
and  pastures  i^^ere  late.     Stock  sho^^r  the  effects  '^f  the  continued  unfavorable 
weather,  which  also  is  affectin:;  nilk  production, 

Ottawa:-  In  Canada,   the  nuch-be tter-than-n-^mal  conditi'^n  of  pastures 
that  existed  this  spring  is  ex:pected  t^^  continue  into  the  sunner  months. 
The  feed  supply  is  excellent. 

Washin-t-^ni-  l:ilk  -Traduction  in  the  United  States  in  1951  'probably  vrill 
n^t  be  much  belovr  the  120,6  billion  pounds  -.^r'^duced  in  195^1  particularly 
if  oastures  im"orove  from  May  1  level  and  are  avorarre  ^^r  better  this  season. 


-  By  Re,::ina  M,  Murray,  based  in  ■:)art  upon  U.  S,  F-^reipn  Service  reports. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFIOE  OF  FORElGKr  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  0EPARTME:NT  Of  AQRI CULTURE 
WASHINCTONi,  D^C, 


FD  1-51  March  26,  1951 

WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  FOURTH  QUARTER,  1950^  AND  ANNUAL,  1950 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

Overall  factory  production  of  dairy  products  increased  slightly  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1950  in  many  of  the  important  producing  countries  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949,  according  to  information  available 
to  the  Office  of .Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    In  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
seasonal  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  increased  milk  production 
during  the  quarter.    Abundant  rainfall  in  Argentina  improved  pastures  and 
indicated  milk  output  was  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    In  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  sufficient  rain  fell  to  carry  pastures  through  the  quarter  in  good 
condition,  and  raised  the  milk  flow  above  normal  levels.    In  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  a  small  increase  in  dairy  cattle  niimbers  and  the  favorable 
growing  season  resulted  in  higher  milk  production  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
This  increase  was  utilized  in  a  higher  output  of  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

Conditions  favorable  to  milk  production  v/ere  experienced  in  most  Western 
European  countries  in  the  October-December  quarter^    Better  feed  supplies,* 
larger  m.ilk  cow  numbers  and  higher  yield  per  cow  were  contributing  factors 
in.  the  increased  milk  production,  much  of  which  was  channeled  into  manufactur- 
ing because  of  existing  price  relationships,. 

Some  drop  in  both  milk  cow  numbers  and  in  yield  per  cov;  in  Canada  result- 
ed in  a  decline  in  milk  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  below  the  level  of  a 
year  ago«    Continued  demand  for  milk  for  fluid  consumption  further  reduced 
the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.    In  the  United- 
States,  milk  production  per  cow  was  at  a  record  level,-  but  a  slight  downv/ard 
shift  in  cow  numbers  held  total  milk  production  for  the  quarter  just  belovj 
that  of  the  comparable  quarter  of  19/4.9.    This  low  output,  together  with  some- 
what higher  fluid  consumption,  decreased  the  suppli.es  available  for  processing 
into  dairy  products. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950  fell  slightly 
below  the  level  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  194.9  as  increases  in  import- 
ant butter  producing  countries  abroad  were  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  sharp 
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drop  in  output  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,    Output  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
quarter  was  somewhat  above  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  improved 
climatic  conditions,  and  the  higher  milk  production  of  this  period.    In  Australia, 
the  lov/ered  production  in  the  important  dairying  State  of  Victoria,  due  to  dry, 
hot  weather  in  December,  offset  the  increased  output  of  the  other  dairy  States, 
and  ove3>«.ll  butter  production  for  the  entire  quarter  fell  just  below  comparable 
1949 •    With  favorable  weather  and  feed  conditions  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
throughout  most  of  the  quarter,  butter  production  rose  approximately  36  percent 
over  a  year  ago,  and  set  a  record  for  this  quarter. 

Higher  milk  production  in  Denmark  in  this  period  resulted  in  more  milk 
being  available  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  output  of  butter  was  up  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  over  the  fourth  quarter  a  year  earlier.    In  Western  Germany, 
due  to  larger  milk  cow  numbers  and  higher  j^ield  per  cow,  milk  production 
increased  substantially  in  the  final  quarter,  and  output  of  butter  rose  I3  pei^- 
cent,    Swedish  butter  production  continued  at  a  high,  level  in  the  October-Decem- 
ber period  of  1950^  exceeding  comparable  1949  production  by  6  percent.  In 
Switzerland,  good  weather  and  plentiful  feed  and  grazing  were  contributing 
factors  in  the  sharp  increase  in  milk  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  in 
turn  were  reflected  in  higher  butter  output  for  the  same  period.    Larger  delive- 
ries to  creameries  in  Belgium  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  gain  of  36  per- 
cent in  butter  output  which  took  place  in  the  quarter  under ■ review. 

Production  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  final  quarter  dropped  slijghtly  below 
1949  for  the  first  time  this  year,  with  more  milk  going  into  other  manufactured 
products  than  into  butter.    In  Ireland,  m.ilk  production  declined  sharply  in 
the  fourth  quarter  due  to  adverse  weather  and  to  a  shortage  of  feedstuffs,. 
The  resulting  lower  deliveries  to  creameries  caused  a  curtailment  6f  creamery 
butter  production  and  led  to  imports  from  Denmark  and  Nev;  Zealand  early  in 
the  new  year.    Cheese  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  received  the  greatest 
portion  of  manufacturing  milk,  thus  reducing  the  supplies  to  be  converted  to 
butter» . 

Lower  milk  production  in  Canada  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950  and  the  con- 
tinued trend  toward  increased  fluid  milk  consimption  decreased  the  quantity  of 
milk  available  for  manufacturing,  and  butter  output  in  this  period  declined 
15  percent  from  a  year  ago,    A  similar  situation  occurred  in  the  United  States 
where  production  of  butter  declined  I6  percent  from  the  fourth  quarter  1949. 

Cheese  production  in  the  final  quarter  of  I95O  was  somevrhat  higher  than  in 
the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.    In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  larger  output  in 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  reflected  the  increase  in  milk  production  in 
those  countries  in  this  period.    Conditions  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were ■ 
favorable  for  cheese  production,  output  of  which  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  a 
record  high. 

Because  of  the  favorable  market  for  cheese  of  Dutch  manufacture,  Netherlands 
production  of  that  commodity  continued  to  increase,-    Iri  Denmark,  much  of  the 
larger  milk  output  of  the  quarter  was  utilized  by  cheese'  factories  and  production 
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showed  a  substantial  gain  in  this  period.    Exceptionally  high  milk  deliveries 
to  plants  in  Switzerland  in  the  quarter  under  review  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  23  percent  in  cheese  production  in  that  quarter.    In  the  United  Kingdom^ 
cheese  factories  continued  to  receive  the  largest  portion  of  milk  foj*  manu- 
fax;turing  and  cheese  production  was  greater  than  for  the  same  quarter  of  the 
previous  year.    Output  of  cheese  in  Sweden  in  the  closing  quarter  of  1950,- 
71  percent  of  comparable  1949^-  was  reduced  because  of  the  relatively  large 
stocJ<s  on  hand, 

Canadian  cheese  production  in  the  October-December  quarter  of  1950  dropped 
below  comparable  1949  as  a  result  of  decreased  milk  production  and  also  the 
changing  pattern  of  utilization.    Output  in  the  United  States  in  the  final 
quarter  dropped  to  94  percent  of  that  of  1949,  largely  due  to  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  Cheddar  cheese  production  which  occurred  in  each  month  of  the  quarter. 

Canned  milk  statistics  are  not  collected  quarterly  by  all  producing 
countries  but  for  the  6  countries  reporting,  total  production  rose  8  percent 
over  the  final  quarterly  period  of  1950,    In  the  Netherlands,  the  export 
demand  for  canned  milk  continued  high,  and  production  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1950  rose  36  percent  over  a  year  ago,    Cuban  canned  milk  production  in  the 
period  under  review  dropped  to  89  percent  of  a  year  earlier,  the  direct  result 
of  abnormal  rainfall  which  flooded  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  leading  • 
condenseries  and  hampered  deliveries.    Output  of  t.otal  canned  milk  in  Canada 
fell  just  below  the  1949  level,  although  production  of  the  more  important 
evaporated  milk  was  appreciably  highero    The  quantity  of  canned  milk  processed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  final  three  months  of  1950  showed  a  gain  of  12 
percent  over  the  earlier  year,  due  to  the  heavier  production  of  evaporated 
milk  which  is  manufactured  in  much  larger  quantity  than  other  types  of  canned 
milk.    Fourth  quarter  output  in  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  the  only 
other  countries  reporting,  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  same  period  of  1949t 

Dried  milk  production  in  the  fourth  quarter,  as  reported  by  7  countries, 
was  only  75  percent  of  comparable  1949.    Output  in  Sweden  in  this  period  dropped 
to  5-9  percent  of  last  year,  the  decrease  being  due.  to  reduced  foreign  demand. 
Production  also  declined  in  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia* 
An  increase  of  32  percent  occurred  in  Belgium,  but  Belgian  output  of  dried  milk 
is  comparatively  small  and  the  increased  production  there  could  not  offset  the 
decline  in  heavier-producing  countries.    In  Canada  and.  the  United  States, 
lower  output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  in  the  final  quarter  resulted  in  a  pro- 
duction of  total  dried  milk  considerably  below  that  for  the  corresponding  3 
months  of  1949, 

ANNUAL 

The  year  1950  as  a  whole  was  favorable  for  the  output  of  factory  dairy 
products,  overfall  production  of  which  shov;ed  a  slight  increase  over  a  year  ago. 
In  alm.ost  all  of  the  major  producing  countries,  conditions  for  milk  production 
were  more  favorable  than  in  1949.    Better  feeds,  larger  numbers  of  dairy  cows, 
healthy  condition  of  dairy  animals,  and  in  some  countries  a  higher  yield  per 
cow,  resulted  in  higher  milk  production.    Much  of  the  increase  was  diverted  to 
manufacturing  purposes. 
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Conditions  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  were  generally  good  for  milk  pro- 
duction throughout  most  of  the  year.    In  Argentina,  heavy  rains  after  mid-1950 
improved  pastures,  and  raised. tho  milk  flow  for  the  entire  year  well  above  the 
1949  level.    Exceptionally  favorable  weather,  feed  and  pastures  conditions  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  responsible  for  a  record  year  of  dairy  produc- 
tion.   In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  slight  increase  in  dairy  cow  numbers  and' 
good  producing  conditions  helped  to  maintain  milk  production  somewha,t  above 
the  1949  level  in  the  forro.er  country  and  only  slightly  below  in  the  latter. 

Throughout  Western  Europe,  milk  production  in  1950  was  appreciably  higher 
than  that  of  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  improvement  in  feed  supplies-,  increased 
cow  numbers  and  a  higher  rate  of  production. 

Milk  production  in  Canada  in  1950  declined  approximately  2  percent  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.    This  lower  output  was  attributed  to  a  late 
spring  and  unseasonable  summer  weather  which  caused  lower  yields  per  cow  and 
to  a  decline  in  dairy  cattle  numbers.    In  the  United  States,  milk  production 
showed  a  slight  gain  over  1949,  the  result  of  a  substantial  insrease  in  yield 
per  cow. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  1950  was  somev;hat  above  that  of  1949, 
Output  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where  conditions  for  dair^r  production 
viere  except j.onally  favorable,  reached  a  record  high.    In  Argentina,  a  large 
portion  of  the  increased  milk  production  was  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  output  of  which  in  1950  is  estimated  at  approximately  4  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.    In  Australia,  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  was 
in  excess  of  1949  output,  while  in  New  Zealand,  it  dropped  somewhat  below  the 
earlier  year.    Butter  was  derationed  in  both  countries  in  June  1950, 

, Output  of  butter  also  increased  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  Favor- 
able feed  and  grazing  in  Denmark  throughout  1950  increased  milk  production. 
The  bulk  of  the  surplus  was  channeled  into  butter  production  and  butter  exports 
were  12  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Butter  was  derationed  on  November  7 
after  ten  years  of  rationing.    In  both  Western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
milk  production  reached  its  highest  postwar  level  in  1950,  due  to  a  larger 
number' of  milk  cows  and  a  higher  rate  of  production  per  cow.    With  increased 
quantities  going  to  creameries,  factory  butter  output  in  both  countries  rose 
above  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Production  of  butter  in  Norway  in  1950  increased  8 "percent  over  1949* 
Since  the  quantity  produced  exceeded  what  the  home-market  could  absorb  at 
prevailing  prices,  the  oxcess  was  exported, -the  greater  part  of  it  to  Western 
Germany,    In  Sv;eden,  where  good  pastures  and  ample  feed  supplies  were  reflected:  . 
in  higher  milk  production,  output  of  butter  rose  approximately  11  percent  above 
the  1949  level.    Appreciable  gains  in  butter  production  also  v/ere  reported  in 
Belgium  and  Switzerland,    In  Ireland,  milk  production  was  maintained  at  a 
high  level  until  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  when  adverse  v/eather  and  fodder 
shortage  seriously  affected  milk. yields.    While  butter  production  declined  in 
this  period,  output  for  the  year  as  a  whole  was  above  1949  production,  Mlk 
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production  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  a  record  level  in  1950,  made  possible 
by  the  greater  nxmber  of  cows  and  by  increased  yield  per  coaV,    The  bulk  of  this 
increase  was  used  in  manufacturing,  much  of  it  going  into 'butter  production, 

A  sharp  drop  in  output  took  place  in  the  principal  butter-producing  countries 
of  the, V.^e stern  Hemisphere,    In  Canada,  even  though  milk  production  declined 
below  last  year's  level,  fluid  consum.ption  increased,    v.'ith  lower  supplies 
available  for  manufacturing,  butter  production  declined.    Another  factor  in  this 
smaller  output  was  the  competition  from  margarine.    In  the  United  States  also^^ 
the  quantity  of  milk  .for  deSry  products  production  was  somewhat  below  19U9,  and 
butter  production  showed  a  small  decline  compared  v;ith  the  earlier  year. 

Cheese  production  in  the  major  producing  coiintries  of  the  v;orld  increased, 
slightly  in  1950  over  1949.    In  Australia,  production  vfas  a  record  high.    The  ^  ■ 
greatest  rise  occurred  in  the  most  important  dairying  State  of  Victoria,  where 
additional  manufacturing  units  for  cheese  have  been  installed  in  recent  years. 
The  output  of  cheese  in  New  Zealand  in  1950  also  showed  an  appreciable  gain  over 
1949»    Other  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  reporting  a  higher  cheese  pro- 
duction were  Argentina  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 

Increased  cheese  production  was  reported  in  several  countries  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  year  just  closed.    In  the  Netherlands,  cheese  production  was  very 
rem.unerative  in  1950,    The  market  for  Edam  was  particularly  good,  and  output  of 
this  type  increased  substantially  over  1949.    Production  in  Norv;ay  was'v/ell 
ahead  of  the  earlier  year.    However,  supplies  wore  not  sufficient  to  m,eet 'demands, 
partly  because  of  increased  consumption,  and  cheese  is  still  rationed.  Larger 
millc  deliveries  to  Svn.ss  factories  in  1950  resulted  in  higher  cheese  output. 

Cheese  production  in  Sweden  declined  sharply  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  due 
to  the  availability  of  relatively  large  stocks  at  the  beginning  of ■ the  year.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  cheese  plants  received  a  large  portion  of  the- manufacturing 
milk  and  cheese  production  reached  a  record  of  123  million  pounds,  which  was 
considerably  above  prewar. 

In  this  Hemisphere,  represented  by  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  output 
of  cheese  in  1950  dropped  below  the  1949  level.  In  the  former  country,  where 
milk  production  was  lower  then  in  the  earlier  year,  42  percent  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced was  used  as  fluid,  compared  with  39  percent  in  1949.  The  quantity  of  milk 
available  for  cheese  production  was  correspondingly  reduced,  A  decrease  in 
cheese  output  in  the  United  States  reflected  the  smaller  quantity  of  milk  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  during  1950, 

Canned  milk  production  in  the  six  countries  reporting  v/as  marked  by  an 
appreciable  increase  in  1950,    Output  in  Australia  ran  v/ell  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 
In  the  Netherlands,  production  was  at  a  record  high,  largely  due  to  the  strong 
export  dem.and.    The  availability  of  larger  milk  supplies  for  use  in  manufacturing 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  increase  in  output  of 
canned  milk  which  occurred  there  in  1950,    Cuban  milk  production  in  1950  increased 
slightly  over  1949  and  canned  milk  production  reached  an  all-time  high. 


In  Canada,  canned  milk  was  the  only  manufactured  dairy  product  registering 
an  increase  in '1950,    Production 'in  the  United  State's,  particularly  that  of 
evaporated  milk,  irias  higher  in  1950  than  in  1949.  ^  ' 

Ovarii  production  of  dried  milk  in  1950  v;as  marked  by  a  decline  below 
that  of  the  previous  year, ' although  increases  occurred  in  some  countries.  Among 
these  were  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,    Swedish  dried  milk 
production  dropped  below -19/4.9  ou-t put,  due  to  the  waning  export  demand.  In 
Canada,  total  dried  milk  production  was  under  that'  of  a  year  earlier,    A  much 
l«.wer  output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  accounted  for  this  decline.    Decreased  nonfat 
dry  milk  production  was  also  responsible  for  the  drop  in  output  of  total  dried 
milk  which  took  place  in  the  United  States  in  1950, 

Current  Conditions  Abroad t  ''■  ' 

Sydney; -Seasonal  conditions  in  all  the  main  dairying  areas  of  Australia  (p.s 
'of  the  -  first  of  March)  are  generally  promising,  dairy  herds  are  in  excellent 
health,  and  the  outlook  for  the  maintenance  of  output  of  dairy  products  at  the 
high  level  of  1950  is  generally  good,   .  * 

V/ellington; -January  and  February  conditions  in  New  Zealand  were  favorable 
for  dairying.    With  heavy  rains  in  late  February  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Dominion  and  continued  warm  temperatures,  prospects  for  autumn  production  are 
excellent.    There  should  ailso  be  good  reserves  of  feed  available  for  the  winter 
months, 

Pretoria!-Pastures  in  most  parts  -of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  generally 
favorable  for  a  continuance  of  the  record  dairy  production  obtained  in  1950, 

Buenos  Aires: -Pre sent  conditions  are  reported  excellent  in  the  principal 
dairy  zones  of  Argentina,    Prospects  for  grazing  are  good.    Prices  are  suffi- 
ciently high  to  encourage  a  moderate  expansion  of  the  dairy-  industry.  Scar- 
cities of  cheese  may  occur  in  view  of  the  trend  to  divert  from,  cheese  manu- 
facture to  casein, 

Frankfurt ; -The  roughage  situation  in  Western  Germany  continued  to  be  good 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  is  expected  to  remain  so  into  the  new 
season, 

Oslo: -Although  less  concentrate  feed  will  be  available  and  only  at  con- 
siderably higher  prices,  it  is  assum.ed  that  Norwegian  milk  production  will 
again  increase  in  1951,  but  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Hague; -Total' milk  production  in  the  Netherlands  is  expected  to  decrease 
in  1951,  mainly  as  the  result  of  smaller  feed  allocations.    Cheese  markets  are 
expected  to  be  even  better  than  in  1950,  particularly  if  Belgium  and  Western 
Gemany  are  able  to  purchase  this  commodity  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1950,  The 
production  of  condensed  and  dried  milk  may  be  'affected  by  the  shortage  of  tin- 
plate^  • 
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Londonr-The  llinistry  of  Food  anticipates  a  2  percent  rise  in  milk  pro- 
duction in  the  United  Kinsdom  in  1951,  most  of  vmich  will  go  into  manufactur- 
ing. 

Dublin: -Milk  production  in  Ireland,  at  Ic-ast  during  the  next  fev/  months 
until  pastures  are  flourishing,  miay  be  below  1950,    Cattle  vnMl  have  lost 
condition  in  the  lonr  winter,    Stocks  of  fodder  are  extremely  low.  Deliveries 
to  creameries  showed  substantial  decreases  in  January  and  February, 

Havana; -Cuban  supplies  of  fresh  nilk  are  seasonally  tight  throughout  most 
of  Cuba  with  the  exc'-^ption  of  the  Havana  area.    It  is  expected  that  this  situa- 
tion will  ease  about  the  middle  of  May  when  spring  rains  >/ill  begin  to  restore 
pastur::S, 

Ottawa: -Reports  indicate  a  decline  in  milk  production  in  Canada  in  the 
first  two  months  of  the  current  yeavy  coripared  with  a  year  ago,  due  to  some- 
\\'hat  snaller  nilk  cow  numbers  and  to  lower  yields.    This  decrease,  together 
x-zith  th<j  continuing  high  rate  of  fluid  consumption,  was  reflected  in  srialler 
nuantities  used  for  the  I'lanuf acture  of  factory  dairy  products  during  these 
two  months, 

\v ."'.sh ingt on : -First  quarter  1951  nilk  production  in  the  United  States  is  at 
a  slightly  lo--\fer  level  than  for  1950  and  more  milk  is  going  into  fluid  use. 
Consequently  less  nilk  is  available  for  manufactured  products.    Butter,  cheese 
and  nonfat-solids  production  for  the  quarter  are  at  a  lower  level  than  for 
last  year  and  evaporated,  condensed  and  dry  whole  mlk  production  a.re  up  some- 
what.   This  trend  is  expected  to  r. -intinue  throughout  most  of  1951  as  butter 
pricos    and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  milk  prices  remain  unfavorable  relative  to 
food  ind  meat  prices. 


— -By  L,  M,  Smith,  Jr,  and  Regina  M,  I'urray,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  reports. 
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